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INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Carlisle  Barracks,  August  18th  1885. 
To  the  Honorable  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ,  Washington ,  Z>.  C. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report: 

The  population  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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9 
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Cad  floes . 
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1 
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Chippewas . 
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6 
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4 

4 

4 
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38. 
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2 
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4 
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11 

36. 
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1 

3 

4 

1 
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93 
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72 
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29 

11 

4 

4 

48 

344 
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494 
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In  Families  and  on  Farms. 

Continuing  the  system  of  placing  out  pupils 
in  white  families  and  among  farmers,  I  this 
year  sent  out  182  boys  and  52  girls  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  The  great  advantages  derived 
bv  the  pupils  from  this  intimate  association 
with  our  people  are  in  every  way  manifest;  but 
wishing  to  maintain  the  full  average  allowed 
by  our  appropriation,  I  held  the  school  well  to¬ 
gether  until  the  end  of  June, and  refused  many 
excellent  applications  tor  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  demand  for  our  pupils  is  greater  than  we 
can  supply,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  reports 
from  their  employers  show  good  conduct  and 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  While  there  are 
both  indifferent,  and  occasionally  bad  reports 
the  following  from  a  number  of  our  best  patrons 
of  this  work  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  majority: 

A  Kiowa  boy  aged  15  years, out  16  months:  “I 
would  like  to  keep  him  until  he  is  20  years  of 
age,  if  he  did  as  well  as  he  has  done  so  far.  He  is 
the  best  boy  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with.  One  great  thing  in  his  fa¬ 
vor  is  his  truthfulness.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
knowingly  deceive  me.  He  works  hard, some¬ 
times  harder  than  he  ought.” 

A  Wichita  boy  aged  16  years,  out  16  months: 
“We  are  sorry  to  part  with  him.  He  has  been 
a  good  boy.” 

A  Sioux  boy,  aged  15  years,  out  6  months: 
“We  are  much  pleased  with  him.” 

A  Sioux  girl,  aged  18  years,  out  19  months: 
“She  is  learning  to  cook  and  bake  nicely,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  her  work.” 

A  Cheyenne  girl, aged  17  years,  out  8  months : 
“We  are  much  pleased  with  her  and  find  her 
very  helpful,  industrious  and  teachable.” 

A  Pawnee  boy,  aged  18  years,  out  4  months : 
“He  spends  his  leisure  moments  in  study. 
Reads  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  tries  to  get  all 
the  information  he  can.  His  health  is  good, and 
he  is  quite  obedient  in  conduct.  Never  finds 
fault  with  what  he  is  told  to  do,  but  works  with 
a  will  to  do  the  best  he  can.” 

A  Navajo  boy  aged  19  years,  out  10  months: 
“He  is  the  best  behaved  boy  we  have  ever  had 
since  we  went  to  housekeeping,” — about  forty 
years. 

Indian  Pupils  in  Public  Schools. 

A  Pueblo  boy,  aged  14  years,  out  8  months: 
“Very  much  interested  in  his  school,  making 
good  progress,  well  liked  by  all.” 

A  Comanche  boy, aged  15  years,  out  7  months : 
“Teacher’s  monthly  report  very  good.  Different 
studies,  deportment,  and  punctuality,  running 
from  89  to  100.” 

A  Crow  girl,  aged  18  years,  out  10  months: 
“Is  very  fond  of  school  and  is  improving  rapidly 
in  every  way.” 

An  Arapahoe  boy,  aged  17  years, out  9  months : 
“Attentive  to  studies  and  other  duties.” 

We  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  of  our 
students  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the 
state  during  the  winter.  The  most  amicable 
relations  existed  between  them  and  the  white 
children,  and  their  reports  from  their  many 
teachers  are  almost  invariably  commendatory 
both  for  conduct  and  progress.  I  would  continue 
to  recommend  and  urge  this  means  of  bringing 


our  Indian  youth  into  the  school  of  experience. 
While  one  teacher  in  charge  of  forty  to  sixty 
Indian  youth  may  accomplish  much  in  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  savage  life  and  establishing  a  civil¬ 
ized  life,  the  progress  is  necessarily  very  slow, 
especially  when  the  influences  outside  of  the 
school  are  savage.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  implant  in  the  young  Indian  the  courage  to 
cope  with  civilization,  except  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  aud  competitions  of  civilization.  It  is 
fairly  and  fully  demonstrated  in  our  experience 
at  Carlisle,  that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  pretty  good, industrious, self-supporting 
Pennsylvanians  out  of  the  Indian  youth  of  any 
tribe  provided  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  good,  industrious  and  self-supporting 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an  observation 
and  experience  of  eighteen  years  of  the  reverse 
power  aud  influences  oflndian  reservations  and, 
Indian  tepe  life,  it  is  equally  demonstrated  to 
me  that  it  does  not  take  long  to  educate  and 
train  good  Pennsylvanians  to  become  practical¬ 
ly  nomadic  and  barbarous  in  their  habits,  if 
they  are  placed  continously  under  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  nomads  and  barbarians. 

The  Burden  we  Bind  Upon  Their  Backs. 

The  system  of  consolidating  apart,  subject  to 
and  protected  by  no  law,  without  individual 
property  rights,  and  supervised  by  a  changing 
management,  is  the  burden  we  bind  upon  their 
backs  which  prevents  the  elevation  of  the  In¬ 
dian.  What  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  especially 
need  is  a  complete  knowledge  of,  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  American  people.  This  will  make 
them  feel  as  much  at  home  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  as  they  do  on  their  own 
reservations. 

The  aim  of  educating  the  young  Indians 
should  be  more  directed  to  preparing  and  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  enter  the  organized  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  rather  than  preparing  them 
to  return  to  their  former  places  where  there  are 
no  organized  industries  except  those  under  the 
care  of  the  Government.  If  the  Government  is 
compelled  to  provide  paid  places  for  all  the 
young  Indians  the  Government  may  educate, 
the  Government  increases  its  burden  of  care 
and  expense  instead  of  relieving  itself  of  it. 

Scbool  Industries. 

A  marked  feature  of  progress  is  the  increased 
rapidity  with  which  all  manual  and  mechani¬ 
cal  operations  are  now  learned,  in  consequence 
of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  part  of  the  students.  One  year 
of  instruction  with  only  English  spoken,  nearly 
equals  two  of  that  period  when  Indian  more 
than  English  was  the  language  of  the  school. 

The  system  of  half  a  day  of  school  and  half  a 
day  at  work  continues  most  satisfactory.  The 
physical  and  mental  faculties  are  quite  as  fully 
developed  as  they  would  be  if  occupied  atone 
pursuit  all  the  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  I 
the  increased  intelligence  in  labor — ability  to 
receive  and  carry  out  instructions  without  such 
incessant  oversight  as  was  formerly®necessary. 

The  Industrial  occupations  pursued  are  the 
same  as  heretofore  reported,  viz:  Blacksmith- 
ingand  Wagon-making,  Carpentering,  Tailor¬ 
ing,  Shoe-making,  Harness-making,  Baking, 
Painting,  Printing  and  Farming.  Incidentally 
also  comes  a  knowledge  of  Masons’  and 
Plasterers’  work,  acquired  by  working  as  help¬ 
ers  with  mechanics  on  repairs  to  buildings,  &c. 

In  the  workshops  little  machinery  is  used, 
the  object  being  to  make  competent  workmen 
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in  each  line  rather  than  simply  to  turn  out  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  work.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  outing  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  best 
class  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  the  following 
table  by  no  means  represents  our  full  capacity 
of  production.  In  addition  to  the  repairs  to 
buildings  and  necessary  work  for  the  school, 
the  following  articles  have  been  made: 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

582 

Coats, 

919 

Pants,  pairs, 

349 

Vests, 

15 

Boots,  pairs, 

128 

Shoes,  “  boys, 

173 

“  4‘  girls, 

6 

Coffee  Boilers,  1  qt. 

674 

u  i%  o  u 

541 

u  u  ^  u 

48 

“  “  .  6  “ 

2 

“  “  30  gal. 

1944 

Cups,  Tin,  1  pr. 

516 

“  1  qt. 

72 

Funnels  1  “ 

84 

U  Oil 

1284 

Sq.  ft.  of  Roofing, 

1468 

Pails,  10  qt. 

636 

“  14“ 

377 

Pans,  1  “ 

47S 

u  4  u 

246 

“  6  “ 

216 

“  10  “ 

216 

i.  22  li 

469 

“  18  “ 

5047 

Joints  of  Stove  Pipe,  6  inch, 

541 

.1  u  u  u  7  u’ 

188 

Harness-Double,  Sets, 

5 

U  u  u 

12 

Spring  wagons, 

1784 

Boots  and  shoes, pairs,  repaired, 

1248 

Ft.  of  Spouting, 

The  quality  of  the  work  elicits  frequent  com¬ 
mendation  from  those  who  are  competent 
judges. 


The  products  of  the  Shoe  and  Tailor  shops 
are  wholly  utilized  by  the  requirements  of  the 
school.  The  carpenter  work  has  been  such 
iobbing  and  repairs  to  buildings  as  have  been 
needed,  and  the  new  two  story  dining  hall  125  ft. 
by  50  with  projections  80  ft.  by  36  ft. 

In  the  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  several 
boys  from  different  tribes  are  able  to  iron  a  wag¬ 
on  throughout,  make  a  respectable  horse  shoe 
and  drive  it  on. 

During  the  year  23  boys  have  worked  in  the 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shop;  20  in  the  carpen¬ 
ter  shop;  26  in  the  tailor  shop;  28  in  the  shoe 
shop;  26  in  the  Harness1  shop;  14 in  the  Tin 
shop;.  11  at  House  and  coach  painting;  9  at 
Printing  and  5  at  Baking.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  working  during  the  several  months 
of  the  year  was  as  follows : 
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July  1884 
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8 

13 

12 

20 

28 

8 

2 

95 

August  “ 

2 

2 

12 

16 

12 

10 

84 

September  “ 

2 

2 

9 

7 

11 

13 

14 

8 

2 

68 

October  “ 

;3 

2 

9 

6 

11 

11 

13 

7 

64 

November  “ 

.  3 

3 

25 

n 

19 

21 

20 

10 

4 

116 

3 

4 

17 

12 

20 

21 

19 

9 

4 

109 

January  1885 

3 

4 

15 

13 

20 

2u 

19 

9 

4 

107 

February  “ 

3 

6 

10 

13 

20 

17 

19 

10 

4 

10s 

March  “ 

3 

7 

10 

10 

20 

17 

19 

10 

4 

106 

April 

3 

7 

16 

9 

17 

17 

in 

10 

4 

102 

May 

2 

6 

15 

9 

13 

16 

16 

10 

4 

61 

June  “ 

2 

6 

16 

8 

11 

13 

15 

8 

10 

89 

During  the  winter  we  have  had  six  boys 
alternating  at  the  school  farm,  while  during 
the  farming  season  nearly  all  take  their  turns. 

Girls. 

Living  out  in  families  helps  our  girls  even 
more  than  the  boys.  Being  directly  under  the 
kindly  care  of  the  housewives  their  improve¬ 
ment  in  English,  deportment  and  skill  in  every 
way  is  very  marked. 

At  the  school  they  are  taught  sewing, cooking, 
laundry  and  household  work.  They  are 
diligent  and  attentive  and  learn  rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  product  of  the 
Sewing  Room  for  the  year: 

Aprons . 609 

Chemises .  204 

Coats . .  117 

Drawers .  747 

Dresses . .  135 

do  night .  192 

Skirts .  115 

Sheets.... . 307 

Shirts .  906 

do  flannel .  HO 

“  night .  262 

Slips,  Pillow .  500 

Towels .  938 


In  addition  to  the  above  the 
articles  were  repaired : 

Aprons . 

Coats . . . 

Dresses . . . . . . . 

Hose, pair . . . 

Pants . . . 

Underwear .  . 

Vests . 

Overcoats . 


following 


4-136 

230 

2170 

41177 

373 

4707 

51 

41 


In  the  laundry,  under  the  direction  of  the 
laundress  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  or 
three  colored  women,  the  girls  have  done  the 
washing  and  ironing  for  the  entire  school. 
Through,  the  winter  the  washing  averaged 
about  five  thousand  C5000;  pieces  per  week. 

Sclinol  Room  Work. 

In  organization  and  methods  few  changes 
have  been  made  since  my  last  annual  report. 
The  pupils  are  classed  in  nine  sections,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  care  of  a  teacher. 

The  addition  of  52  Apaches  in  February  of 
last  year,  of  68  Pueblos  in  August,  and  of  46 
Osages  in  September,  very  few  of  whom  had 
any  knowledge  of  English  from  previous  in¬ 
struction,  gave  us  155  new  pupils  for  our  four 
primary  schools.  The  transfers  and  other 
changes  made  during  last  year  to  effect  a 
better  grading,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  proved 
successful.  Our  review  papers  and  annual  ex- 
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animations  show  more  uniform  work  from 
classes  than  ever  before. 

The  difference  in  the  progress  of  adults 
and  children  as  beginners  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  children,  especially  in  the  first  year.  In  the 
higher  grades  it  is  not  so  marked.  There  has 
been  a  healthful  rivalry  between  schools. 
This  has  been  effected,  in  part,  by  frequent 
written  reviews,  the  papers  being  occasionally 
exchanged  and  compared  or  results  noted. 

The  children  who  are  more  likely  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  penmanship  have  thus  been  led  to  em¬ 
ulate  the  neatness  of  the  older  pupils,  while  the 
adults  have  been  stimulated  to  keep  up  with 
the  children.  I  take  extracts  from  the  reports 
of  teachers  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  course  of  study  as  follows: 

Primary  School — Section  1,  Children’s  Pri¬ 
mary.  Average  number  of  pupils  48: 

“My  school  opened  this  year  with  almost  all 
new  pupils.  The  morning  class  was  composed 
entirely  of  beginners,  six  of  whom  could  under¬ 
stand  and  talk  a  little  English,  but  could  not 
write  or  read.  After  a  few  weeks  I  divided  them 
into  two  grades,  and  at  this  time  the  first  grade 
has  finished  Appleton’s  Chart,  besides  being 
able  to  write  200  words  and  short  sentences  de¬ 
scribing  many  objects.  In  numbers  this  divi¬ 
sion  is  thorough  in  the  Grube  method  as  far  as 
9.  Several  of  them  can  write  short  letters 
without  any  aid;  among  the  number  two 
little  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine, 
who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English  when  they 
came.” 

Sections.  Adult  Primary  :  Average  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  55.  “During  the  year  I  have  had 
in  my  department  three  classes  of  beginners, 
making  a  total  of  fifty-seven  under  my  care. 
The  first  class  has  used  the  Model  Reader,  and 
will  finish  the  book  this  year.  In  connection 
with  their  reading,  they  have  had  written  ex¬ 
ercises  in  making  sentences  on  a  given  word, 
in  writing  answers  to  questions  on  the  lesson, 
and  descriptions  of  pictures.  In  Arithmetic 
they  have  finished  all  the  combinations  of 
numbers  as  far  as  15,  and  write  solutions  to 
simple  practical  examples  in  the  four  rules. 
They  have  accomplished  more  in  proportion 
than  the  other  classes,  because  of  four  months 
schooling  the  previous  year,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  school  work,  and  thus 
were  ready  for  progress.” 

Section  4.  Primary  Adults  and  Intermedi¬ 
ate.  Average  enrolment,  41 :  “At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year  my  department  was 
very  large,  comprising  57  pupils.  The  29th,  of 
Oct.  my  morning  class  A  was  transferred  to 
No.  9.  and  my  classes  re-arranged  leaving  me 
48  pupils.  Some  have  gone  on  farms  since,  so 
that  my  present  number  is  38.  My  Apache 
class  with  the  exception  of  four  have  done 
very  well.  They  knew  no  English  and  are 
now  reading  in  their  second  First  Reader,  re¬ 
producing  all  words  and  making  sentences 
from  given  words,  also  writing  answers  to 
questions.  They  write  practice  letters  twice  a 
week.  Some  of  the  sentences  and  letters  are 
expressed  in  quite  correct  English.  They 
have  worked  in  Grube  up  to  20,  and  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  add  numbers  to  hundreds.  They  also 
write  simple  solutions  to  practical  questions  in 
the  four  rules.  They  have  been  in  school  one 
year  and  four  months. 

Section  5.  Primary  Intermediate.  Average 
enrolment  41.  The  first  division  includes  the 


small  Apache  boys,  and  Crow  and  Apache  girls, 
with  a  few  from  other  tribes.  Their  work  has 
been  Language  lessons  from  objects  and  pict¬ 
ures,  and  answering  questions  given  them  on 
the  black-board.  Sentence  making  and  letter 
writing  have  received  due  attention.  With  the 
exception  of  three  Osage  boys  all  can  write  their 
own  home  letters.  They  are  reading  from  the 
chart,  and  in  connection  with  this  have  taken 
the  first  half  of  the  Model  Reader.” 

Secondary  Schools,  Section  6;  Average  enrol¬ 
ment  42. 

“In  the  first  grade  we  have  used  Sheldon’s 
Third  Reader.  The  children  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  very  well  and  read  intelligently.  In  arith¬ 
metic  the  lower  class  is  able  to  perform  ope¬ 
rations  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli¬ 
cation,  and  can  do  practical  examples  involving 
these  three  rules.  The  higher  class  has  com¬ 
menced  division.  The  work  in  language  and 
Geography  has  been  similar  to  that  carried  on 
with  the  lower  grade,  but  has  been  somewhat 
fuller.  Two  members  of  this  class,  boys  of 
about  12  years  of  age,  entered  school  Dec.  1882, 
without  English.  They  are  fully  up  to  the 
work  of  the  grade.” 

Section  7.  Average  enrolment  46. 

“In  language  there  is  but  one  grade.  We 
have  used  “How  to  Talk  ”  for  the  whole  school. 
We  took  it  in  October  and  have  given  special 
drill  upon  composition.  Have  studied  in  the 
book  as  far  as  page  62.  In  Reading,  the  A 
Class  began  in  October,  Swinton’s  Third  Reader 
and  finished  it  in  March.  They  were  then  giv¬ 
en  Swinton’s  Fourth  Reader,  and  are  now  read¬ 
ing  the  13th  lesson.  The  lessons  are  hard,  but 
they  wrestle  bravely  with  the  long  words,  and 
are  gaining  in  articulation  and  expression.  In 
Geography  they  have  spent  the  year  upon  North 
America.  Have  used  Swinton’s  Elementary 
Geography.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  IJ  nite'd  States,  and  have  drawn  a  few  maps. 
In  Arithmetic  we  have  used  as  a  text  book, 
Franklin’s  Elementary.  The  first  division  re¬ 
viewed  Long  Division,  began  Fractions,  and  is 
now  working  in  Division  of  Fractions.” 

Section  8.  Advanced  Class.  Average  enrol¬ 
ment,  42. 

The  scholars  of  the  morning  section  have 
been  reading  from  Harper’s  Series  of  Wilson’s 
Fourth  Reader, the  lessons  on  Physiology. Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy  and  Botany.  The  language  at 
first  seemed  difficult  for  them,  but  by  familiar 
talks  and  many  illustrations  they  were  able 
after  a  while  to  understand,  and  became  very 
much  interested.  The  class  being  comparative¬ 
ly  small,  great  freedom  was  allowed  and  many 
questions  asked.  In  other  studies  the  section 
was  in  two  divisions.  The  first  division,  four 
in  number,  began  in  Franklin’s  Arithmetic  at 
Percentage,  taking  up  the  different  cases  under 
this  head,  and  also  Interest  and  Present  worth. 
It  has  been  review  for  two  of  the  class. 
The  1st  half  of  the  yearGeography  was  reviewed, 
also  Analysis  by  diagram.  The  last  half  of  the 
year  they  have  studied  Hill’s  First  Lessons  in 
Geometry  through  plane  figures.  It  made  them 
think,  and  they  have  enjoyed  it.  In  reading 
they  enunciate  clearly  and  read  understanding- 
ly,  having  for  their  text  book  Sheldon’s  Fifth 
Reader.  The  second  division  began  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Written  Arithmetic  at  Decimals;  have 
taken  up  Fractional  Reduction,  Mensuration, 
and  have  made  a  beginning  in  Percentage. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  they  studied  the 
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Political  Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
language  they  studied  Whitney’s  Elementary 
Lessons  in  English;  the  last  half,  Powell’s 
“How  to  Write,”  was  used  in  place  of  it.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  learned  a  little  of 
Analysis  of  Sentences  by  using  diagrams.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  will  have  finished  the 
third  period  of  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
Reading  of  the  olden  times  has  called  forth 
many  remarks  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
their  own  people.  Both  divisions  took  part  in 
general  exercises,  such  as  oral  number  work, 
writing  by  counting,  with  analysis  of  letters, 
and,  irregularly,  industrial  drawing  from  dicta¬ 
tion.” 

Section  9.  Average  enrolment  42. 

“My  department  was  made  up  Nov.  1st  by 
transfers  from  other  departments,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  class  of  nine  Pueblo  girls,  who 
have  been  under  my  instruction  since  Sept.  1st. 
The  A  Class,  morning  division,  was  transferred 
from  No.  4 — young  men  from  17  to  20  years  of 
age  who  have  received  all  their  English  in¬ 
struction  since  Dec.  1st  1882.  During  this  time 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  out  on  farms  from 
three  to  four  months  of  each  year.  This  outing 
has  improved  their  knowledge  of  English,  but 
put  them  a  little  behind  in  class  work.  During 
the  year  they  have  read  Appleton’s  2nd  Reader 
and  thirty  of  HS, sop’s  Fables  simplified.  In 
Long  Division  without  a  book,  taking  combina¬ 
tions  in  Grube,  and  have  used  Fish’s  Element¬ 
ary  Arithmetic  to  the  30th  page.  Their  study 
of  Geography  has  been  entirely  oral;  com¬ 
prising  general  questions  on  North  America, 
including  chief  rivers,  lakes,  mountain  ranges, 
and  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  special 
lessons  on  Pennsylvania.  They  have  also  taken 
with  the  moulding  board,  Geographical  defini¬ 
tions.  Three  of  the  afternoon  school  began 
their  study  of  English  at  the  same  time.  They 
have  been  reading  their  second  2nd  Reader,  be¬ 
sides  taking  a  few  lessons  in  a  supplementary 
book.  They  have  used  their  first  Arithmetic 
this  year  and  are  studying  Multiplication. 
They  work  in  the  Grube  method  to  76.  They 
have  studied  Geography  with  the  more 
advanced  division.  Although  young  they  are 
in  advance  in  language  of  the  A.  M-  division 
who  came  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The 
deportment  of  my  section  has,  in  the  main, 
been  very  satisfactory.” 

Section  10.  Adult  trade  boys.  Average 
enrolment  39. 

“This  department  comprises  male  adults, 
ages  varying  from  16  to  25  years,  who  have  been 
east  3  or  4 years,  and  most  of  whom  had  learn¬ 
ed  some  English  before  coming  east.  It  com¬ 
prises  three  grades;  the  first  grade  has,  in 
Arithmetic,  covered  the  ground  from  Practical 
Examples  in  Division  to  Division  of  Fractions, 
inclusive.  Geography — a  general  knowledge 
of  all  the  continents.  Language — about  two- 
thirds  of  Whitney’s  Elementary  Lessons. 
Reading — Child’s  Book  of  Nature  and  Swin- 
ton’s  4th  Reader.  History — early  settlements 
and  discoveries,  the  latter  study  only  taken  up 
the  lasr  part  of  the  year.” 

The  results  of  our  year’s  work  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  of  any  previous  year.  The 
standard,  both  intellectual  and  moral  is  higher, 
the  work  more  intelligent,  the  purpose  more 
clearly  defined  and  more  elevating.  In  the 
higher  grades  the  effort  of  our  teachers  has  been 
to  broaden  Ihe  outlook  of  the  pupils.  Little 


lectures,  experiments,  and  readings,  sometimes 
in  study  hour,  have  given  a  few  ideas  and  facts 
of  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chem¬ 
istry.  The  study  of  History  has  frequently 
given  place  to  that  of  current  events.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  take  a  weekly  paper  and  are  well 
up  in  the  events  of  the  day. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  Hygiene.  Simple  printed  lessons,  specially 
prepared,  have  been  used  in  some  grades.  The 
text  book,  “Alcohol  and  Hygiene”  has  been 
used  in  the  higher  classes  occasionally  as  sup¬ 
plementary  reading. 

We  have  a  Temperance  Society  which  num¬ 
bers  over  one  hundred  members,  embracing 
nearly  all  that  element  which  carries  weight 
on  account  of  intelligence,  or  moral  force. 

The  instructions  and  example  of  the  teachers 
are  supplemented  by  the  use  of  temperance 
papers  and  leaflets. 

A  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  responsibility  is 
growing  up, which  we  are  trying  to  develop  by 
giving  an  opportunity  for  work  in  this  and 
other  lines  of  Christian  endeavor.  Regular 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  given  daily. 

A  part  of  one  evening  in  the  week  is  devoted 
to  Bible  study  in  each  section  under  the  teach¬ 
er  in  charge.  A  weekly  prayer  meeting,  the 
attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary,  is  well 
sustained  by  the  pupils.  The  truth  working 
through  the  life  is  daily  exemplified,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  a  high  spirited  girl  who 
wrote  in  her  home  letter:  “I  don’t  get  mad  as 
I  used  to.  When  I  am,  I  think  of  the  text,  ‘Bet¬ 
ter  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,’  and  then  I  can  keep  quiet. 

The.  different  ministers  of  Carlisle  have  of¬ 
ficiated  for  us— each  one  in  turn  taking  six  or 
seven  consecutive  Sundays,  and  giving  a 
regular  afternoon  service,  attended  by  all  the 
students. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  well 
maintained,  but  with  more  effort  in  some  of 
the  lower  grades  than  heretofore.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  mercurial  Apache 
element,  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
teachers  have  been  overworked.  Each  primary 
teacher  averaged  during  the  winter  between  45 
and  50  pupils.  A  great  need  of  our  school  is 
still,  as  it  always  has-been,  more  work  for  boys. 
If  we  could  give  all  our  older  boys  the  stimulus 
of  profitable  half  day  work,  they  would  study 
with  greater  courage  and  hopefulness.  The 
term  profitable  I  use  with  reference  to  the 
student  not  the  Government. 

The  school-rooms  have  been  open  to  visitors 
at  all  hours.  The  interests  of  the  work  have 
been  thus  advanced,  though  at  some  present 
sacrifice  to  us. 

Boys’  Quarters. 

I  find  a  very  great  objection  to  placing 
large  numbers  of  students  in  one  room  for 
sleeping.  It  tends  to  depravity  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  individual  character.  Two  or 
three  at  most,  are  as  many  as  should  be  placed 
in  one  room  for  sleeping.  Our  Barracks  are  so 
divided  as  to  require  us  to  put  as  many  as  six¬ 
teen  in  some  rooms. 

New  Orleans  ExSnibit. 

An  incident  of  our  school  experience  during 
the  year  was  the  Exhibit  made  by  us  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans  under  the  author¬ 
ity  and  direction  of  your  Office.  This  exhibit 
included  specimens  of  work  from  the  School 
Shops,  consisting  of  Harness,  Tin-ware,  Joiner- 
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work,  Tailoring,  Shoemaking,  Printing,  It  lack - 
smith  and  Wagon  work;  of  girls’ Needlework 
on  Dresses,  Patching  and  Darning;  also  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  of  the  school  rooms  in  Writ¬ 
ing,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Drawing  &c. 
The  whole  displayed  in  suitable  cases  loaned 
by  the  National  Museum,  constituted  by  far 
the  most  complete  showing  of  Indian  progress 
in  labor  and  education  that  the  Exhibition 
contained. 

The  attention  of  visitors  attracted  to  this  ex¬ 
hibit  was  wide  spread,  and  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  sentiment  reaching  us  in  regard  to  it  is  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  course  of  the  Government  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  and  other  educational  advantages  to 
the  Indians.  Prominent  educators  in  this  and 
other  countries  have  written  me  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Canadian  Educational  Bureau,  has 
made  minute  inquiries  and  expressed  theinten- 
tion  of  adopting  the  same  methods  for  the  In¬ 
dians  under  its  charge.  Numerous  newspaper 
notices  flattering  to  the  Government  have  been 
sent  to  i me. 

The  Educational  representative  of  the  French 
Government  asked  that  our  exhibit  be  donated 
to  his  Government  to  form  a  part  of  their  collec¬ 
tion  of  educational  work  and  appliances  at 
Paris. 

Sanitary. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are 
good.  The  only  cases  of  acute  diseases  of  any 
importance  occurring  during  the  past  year  have 
been  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and  intermittent 
fever.  There  were  many  bad  cases  of  the 
former  disease  among  the  Pueblos  who  were 
admitted  August  24th,  and  also  among  the 
Osages  who  came  September  26th.  Many  of 
the  Osage  party  were  suffering  from  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  when  they  came,  and  the  only  cases 
of  that  disease  outside  of  that  party,  were  those 
whose  systems  contained  the  malarial  poison 
on  admission,  and  all  have  recovered.  The 
conjunctivitis  extended  to  many  of  the  older 
pupils,  developing  mostly  in  subjects  who  had 
the  disease  before.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases  of  this  affection  have  been  treated,  and, 
except  in  one  or  two  occurring  in  scrofulous 
subjects,  all  recovered,  there  being  no  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  in  any  case.  Ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  which  so  often  results  in  opacity 
and  consequent  impairment  of  sight  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  scrupulous  care  and  judicious  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  greater  number  of  those  suffering  from 
chronic  disorders  when  admitted  have  been 
benefitted.  An  abundant  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  good  personal  and  sanitary  measures, 
regular  habits  of  diet,  exercise,  and  hours  of 
sleep,  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  over¬ 
coming  the  deteriorating  influences  of  the 
reservation  life,  which  is  evil  and  only  evil 
in  all  its  tendencies,  physically,  morally  and 
spiritually.  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied 
that  the  reservation  and  gratuitous  ration  sys¬ 
tem,  if  continued  long,  will  result  in  the  com¬ 
plete  annihilation  of  the  race. 

One  high  in  authority  says,  “Ignorance,  in¬ 
dolence,  intemperance,  uncontrolled  anger,  and 
licentiousness  originate  alike  a  large  part  of 
the  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  physical  defects 
and  pauperism,  with  which  society  is  afflicted; 
if  not  directly,  indirectly,  if  not  in  the  first 
generation,  in  the  second.”  All  these  causes 


and  more  obtain  in  the  highest  degree  ondhe 
reservations. 

Eight  deaths  have  occurred  at  the  school 
during  the  year,  all  from  consumption  with 
one  exception,  and  that  from  tubercular 
meningitis.  Eight  threatened  with  pulmo¬ 
nary  trouble  were  sent  to  their  homes.  The 
whole  number  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital 
for  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-five — 
an  average  of  nearly  thirteen  per  'month. 
Whole  number  treated"  as  out  patients  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six — an  average  of  a  little 
over  twenty-four  per  month.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  cases  was  from  among  the 
pupils  admitted  during  the  year. 

In  the  admission  of  new  pupils  to  the  remote 
schools  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be 
taken  in  their  examination,  which  should  al¬ 
ways  be  made  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  some  representative  Of  the  school.  There 
ought  to  be  an  enrolment  of  all  Indian  youth 
of  school  age,  whether  in  reservation  schools 
or  not,  and  a  careful  physical  examination 
made  of  each  one  by  the  physicians;  such  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year. 
These  examinations  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  record,  to  be  used  as  data  upon  which  to  base 
asi  opinion  in  selecting  pupils  for  the  higher 
schools. 

Great  benefit  has  come  to  the  boys  from  the 
short  vacation  camp  experience  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  I  have  in  view  a  sanitarium  in  some 
suitable  locality  in  the  mountains,  where  those 
who  are  threatened  with  diseases  of  the,  respira¬ 
tory  organs  may  be  sent  to  recuperate. 

For  the  girls  we  need  a  gymnasium  where 
they  maybe,  given  some  regular  calisthenic 
exercises  .  f  hope  to  secure  this  soon  from  the 
buildings  vacated  for  the  new  dining  hall. 

Charities  rand  S'libHie  Interest. 

Without  any  special  effort  on  our  part  there 
have  flowed  in  to  help  us  pay  off  the  farm 
indebtedness  and  for  other  objects,  contribu¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $  9,618.72. 

The  public  interest  in  this  feature  of  the 
Government’s  Indian  work  has  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and,  whereas  in  the  earlier  day's  of  the 
school  there  was  constantly  expressed  much 
doubt  and  even  contempt,  the  conclusion  now 
seems  to  be  almost  or  quite  universal,  that  broad 
and  liberal  opportunities  for  education  and  In¬ 
dustrial  training  and  association  with  the  other 
masses  of  our  people  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
self-constituted  guardian  Government  to  its  in¬ 
voluntary  wards.  The  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  Indian  youth  now  maintained  im¬ 
perfectly  in  schools  is  not  calculated  to  rapidly 
perform  that  part  of  the  work  of  Indian  ele¬ 
vation  devolving  upon  schools,  nor  is  it,  in  view 
of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  to 
the  Indians,  aside  from  the  obligations  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  statesmanship,  creditable  to  the 
United  States.  The  time  is  favorable  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  obstruction  in  the  way  except 
the  apathy  of  the  Government  itself. 

Isa 

From  the  beginning  of  America  until  this 
present  the  example  overshadowing  all  other 
examples  of  ours  to  the  Indian  has  been  that 
of  murder  and  murderous  intent. 

For  every  man  of  us  the  Indian  sees  quietly 
following  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  peace  we 
place  before  him  ten  armed  men.  We  spas¬ 
modically  dole  out  to  him  Homoeopathic  doses 
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of  the  peaceful  and  industrious  elements  of  our 
civilization,  but  keep  him  continuously  satu¬ 
rated  with  Thompsonian  doses  of  our  savage 
elements.  That  the  Homoeopathic  doses  have 
little  effect,  or  that  the  patient  sickens  and 
dies  under  the  irritating  process  is  a  natural 
sequence. 

If  example  has  any  force  the  Indian  is  in¬ 
stigated  and  inspired  by  us  to  be  and  con¬ 
tinue  just  what  he  is.  His  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  and  his  heredity  are  not  near  as  potent 
as  the  ever-present,  grinding,  debasing  systems 
and  examples  to  which  we  subject  him. 

Instead  of  receiving  recognition  as  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  being  surely  placed  under 
some  continuous  uplifting  policy,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  is  still  the  shuttlecock  for  every 
community,  territory  and  state  organization 
within  whose  limits  he  falls. 

The  driving  out  policy  has  been  the  only 
popular  one  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers; and  thus  driven  away  from  every  sub¬ 
stance  and  shadow  even,  of  encouragement  to 
escape  from  his  old  savage  life,  we  hold 
him  to-day  under  more  degrading  in¬ 
fluences  than  those  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  untutored  savage  state  before  we 
came  and  assumed  moral,  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  responsibility  over  him. 

Many  thousands  of  the  failures,  discontents, 
paupers  and  criminals  of  all  nations  under 
God’s  bright  sun  annually  arrive  among 


us  on  invitation  and  find  open  doors,  open 
arms  and  the  rights  and  homes  of  freedom  and 
free  men  any  where  and  everywhere.  In  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  black,  exotic  savages 
are  transplanted  and  increase  to  seven  millions 
in  this  land.  They  grow  out  of  barbarism 
and  barbaric  languages  into  the  knowledge, 
benefits  and  abilities  we  possess  because  of 
and  through  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  forced  into  the  open  doors  of  experience. 

The  Indian,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  strong,  constantly  driven  away  from 
experience  and  back  upon  himself  remains  his 
old  self  or  grows  worse  under  the  aggravations 
and  losses  of  the  helps  to  his  old  active  life. 

Any  policy  which  invites  the  Indian  to 
become  an  individual  and  brings  him  into  the 
honest  activities  of  civilization  and  especially 
into  the  atmosphere  of  our  agricultural,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial  examples,  assures  to  him 
mental,  moral  and  physical  development  into 
independent  manhood. 

Any  policy  which  prolongs  the  massing,  in¬ 
active  herding  systems  continues  to  lead  to  de¬ 
struction  and  death.  It  is  folly  to  hope  for  sub¬ 
stantial  cure  except  there  be  radical  change  in 
the  treatment. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

T?  T-T  Pp  a  tt 

Capt,  10th  Cav’y.,  Supt. 
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CARLISLE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Honorable  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  the  Annuai  Report  for  the  seventh  year  of  the  history 
of  the  school. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  during  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1885. 
ending  June  30,  1886: 
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Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 
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Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

j  Total. 

A  pa.fthfifi  .. 

48 

4 

52 

3 

45 

4 

49 

Arapahoes . 

16 

9 

25 

6 

4 

10 

15 

Cad does . 

1 

i  i 

1 

1 

Cheyennes . 

16 

7 

5 

28 

7 

1  91 

1 . 

14 

19 

Chippewas . 

6 

s 

1 

10 

1 

6 

3 

9 

Comanches  . 

6 

6 

1 

1 

5 

Creeks  . 

9, 

!  2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

[  1 

1 

Crows . 

7 

4 

11 

1 . 

7 

4 

il 

Gros  Ventres 

3 

3 

3 

3 

lowas . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Raws . 

4 

4 

4 

-  4 

Keeehies  . 

1 

1 

1 

T 

Kiowas  . 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

1/ipans . 

I 

1 

2 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Menomonees.. .. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Miamis . 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Modoes . 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

2 

i 

Hava, joes  . 

6 

6 

. 

6 

6 

Nez  Perces . 

4 

3 

7 

1 

4 

9 

6 

Omabas . 

18 

4 

22 

4 

9 

14 

2 

16 

Oueidas . 

2 

3 

20 

19 

44 

2 

9 

20 

20 

40 

Onondagas . 

i 

2 

3 

•* 

1 

2 

O 

Ottawas . . . 

2 

3 

1 

6 

41 

1 

1 

5 

Osages . . 

45' 

13 

58 

5 

13 

Pawnees . 

16 

6 

99 

3 

13 

6 

19 

Peorias . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Poncas . 

1 

9 

3 

1 

9 

. 

. 

Pueblos  .  , 

49 

40 

20 

19 

128 

9 

15 

2 

3 

58 

41 

99 

Quanaws  . . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Sac  &  Foxes.. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

. 

1 

1 

Seminoles  .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Senecas  . 

3 

1 

41 

3 

1 

4 

Shoshones  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sioux,  Rosebud.... 

42 

19 

1 

62 

12 

5  I 

2 

29 

14 

43 

Sioux, Pine  Ridge 

21 

6 

10 

37 

11 

20 

6 

26 

Sioux,  Si  sseton 

1 

2 

1 

2 

O 

Stock  bridges . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wichitas . 

.4 

4] 

2 

2 

9 

Winnebagoes  ... 

5 

6 

IT 

5 

6 

11 

Wyandottes . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7  I 

2 

5 

7 

Total . 

344 

150 

62 

48 

6C4 

110  ! 

47 

7 

4  1 

289 

147 

436 
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The  system  of  placing  out  in  families 
and  on  farms  was  continued  throughout 
the  year  with  the  following  result  in  num¬ 
bers  : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Number  in  families  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  fiscal  year . 

104 

28 

132 

Number  in  families  during  fis¬ 
cal  year  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods . . . 

124 

38 

162 

Whole  number  in  families  dur- 

mg  fiscal  vear . . . 

228 

66 

294 

Failures,  Boys . 16 

“  Girls..... .  1 


Failures,  Boys . 16 

“  Girls..... .  1 


from  which  it  will  be  seen,  we  gave  outing 
privileges  to  60  more  students  during  the 
year  than  we  did  in  the  year  previous.  I 
reiterate  the  advantages  of  this  system 
which  have  bee-  fully  stated  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  reports.  No  'one  feature  of  our 
school  work  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 
work  for  the  Indians,  exerts  anywhere 
near  the  sam  e  power  to  bring  forward  the 
young  Indians  in  English  Speaking,  in  the 
industries  of  civilized  life,  nor  does  any 
other  system  that  I  know  of,  exert  the 
same  influence  to  overcome  the  Indian’s 
prejudice  against  the  whites  and  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  whites  against  them,  and  be¬ 
get  within  them,  so  quickly,  desires  to 
live  civilized  lives.  The  monthly  reports 
which  we  require  all  persons  having  our 
students,  to  make,  continue  to  show  a 
very  general  appreciation  and  satisfaction 
in  the  character  of  our  students!  and  the 
services  they  render.  Almost  every  stu¬ 
dent  out  from  the  school  during  the  past 
year  has  received  wages  in  proportion  to 
his  or  her  ability  as  compared  with  other 
labor  classes.  A  very  considerable  num¬ 
ber — more  than  half — have  rendered  full 
service  and  received  full  pay.  The  excep¬ 
tions  receiving  no  pay,  were  only  quite 
small  boys  and  girls  out  for  summer 
homes.  Of  fifty-two  Apaches  part  Chiri- 
cauhua,  arriving  at  the  school  from  San 
Carlos  Agency  in  February,  1884,  without 
knowledge  of  English  or  civilized  habits, 
thirty-three  were  placed  out  in  families 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the 
fiscal  year;  only  four  failed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

An  incident  of  peculiar  significance,  in 
the  past  year  in  connection  with  this 
Apache  party,  was  the  running  away  of 


two  of  the  young  men — Colton  Baleatzaii 
and  Grasshopper.  Grasshopper  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  one  of  the  most  incorrigible 
young  fellows  in  the  party  when  they 
arrived.  Agent  Wilcox  gave  him  a  very 
bad  name.  In  July,  1885,  these  two  boys 
were  punished  for  some  offence  by  the 
denial  of  privileges  to  go  out  of  the 
grounds  and  being  compelled  to  do 
“Police”  duty,  they  ran  away,  aud  I 
did  not  hear  of  them  for  five  months,  when 
Grasshopper  wrote  from  central  Missouri 
to  one  of  bis  companions  here.  This  com¬ 
ing  to  me,  I  instructed  Dr.  Given,  the 
school  physician,  and  his  teacher,  to  write 
to  him,  and  from  that,  there  has  been  a 
correspondence  since.  Grasshopper  re¬ 
lates  that  they  went  as  far  as  St.  Louis 
together,  and  there  became  separated  and 
lost  each  other.  He  went  into  central 
Missouri  and  hired  out  to  a  farmer,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Postmaster  and  the  man 
who  has  him,  informs  us  he  is  doing  well. 

Grasshopper  wrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
asking  a  ticket  back,  and  to  let  him  re¬ 
turn  to  Carlisle,  but  I  thought  he  had  better 
work  his  way  back  the  same  as  he  went 
away,  and  -so  informed  Mm.  The  other 
boy  I  have  not  heard  from. 

I  regard  this  experience  with  the 
Apaches  as  an  extreme  test  case,  and  its 
success,  added  to  all  the  others,  warrants 
the  assertion  that  nothing  but  the  adop¬ 
tion  and  general  use  of  some  system  of 
this  kind, -is  required  to  assimilate  all  the 
tribes  into  our  body  politic  within  a  short 
time. 

An  average  of  about  90  of  our  students, 
who  were  out  in  families  attended  public 
school  with  white  children,  during  the 
winter — one,  two  or  three  in  a  place.  No 
evidence  came  to  me  but  that  the  utmost 
harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  our  Indian  pupils,  thus  placed,  and 
their  fellow  pupils;  and  most  of  their 
teachers  spoke  in  praise  of  the  Indian 
pupils. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  again,  and 
for  the  seventh  time,  make  use  of  my 
Annual  Report  to  urge  that  the  lines  of 
Indian  civilization  and  progress,  are  to  be 
found  in  opening  the  ways  into  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  in  encouraging  the  Indian  to 
enter;  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  systems  which  segregate  them 


from  civilizing  privileges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  As  slavery  could  only  be  possible 
and  a  success  through  keeping  the  negro 
ignorant,  and  denying  him  all  experience 
and  knowledge  outside  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  so  Indian  life,  with  its  ignorance, 
degradation  and  savagery,  together  with 
its  engrafted  pauperizing  reservation  -life 
and  system,  is  only  possible  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  Indian  in  that  life  or  remanding 
him  inexorably  to  it.  The  Indian  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  remaining  an  Indian, 

I  when  all  the  systems  and  practices  not  on¬ 
ly  of  his  tribe,  but  of  the  Government, 
persist  in  Indianizing  him  in  his  education 
and  experiences,  any  more  than  the  young 
Anglo-Saxon  deserves  blame  for  growing 
to  be  a  drunkard  and  gambler,  if  lie  is 
born  of  drunken  and  gambling  parents, 
and  raised  only  in  such  atmosphere  ;  nor, 
would  the  State,  and  society  relieve  itself 
of  responsibility,  by  taking  the  young 
Anglo-Saxon  from  his  drunken  and  gam- 
.  bling  surroundings  for  a  period  of  three  or 
live  years, and  placing  him  in  an  elevating, 
educating  and  moral  atmosphere  until  he 
had  imbibed  desires  and  capacity  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  useful  life, and  then,  through 
any  sentiment  whatsoever,  consign  him 
without  recourse  or  escape,  back  to  the 
atmosphere  of  drunkards  and  gamblers. 
Ho  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  Indians  should  remain  Indians 
and  tribes — pensioners  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  blocking  the  way  of 
civilization  and  commerce  any  longer. 
No  other  people  in  the  United  States,  nor 
who  come  to  it,  are  driven  back  upon 
themselves  or  are  compelled  to  remain 
foreigners  and  aliens  in  the  land.  Why 
should  the  Indians  continue  an  exception  ? 

Gen.  Sherman  said,  “The  Indians  are 
the  enemies  of  civilization.”  General 
Sherman,  or  any  other  General  would 
seek  to  overcome  an  enemy  by  making 
him  prolong  his  tines,  scatter  his  forces 
and  then  take  him  in  detail.  The  poor 
generalship  of  civilization,  in  its  attacks 
upon  savagery,  is  shown  in  its  methods  of 
forcing  its  enemy  to  concentrate,  and 
that  prolongs  the  fight. 

I  have  little  hope  of  much  success  in  el¬ 
evating  the  Indians,  until  the  Indian  is 
made  an  individual  and  worked  upon  as 
such,  with  -a  view  of  incorporating  him 
on  our  side.  Nothing  is  more  important 


in  the  work,  just  now,  than  a  general  sys¬ 
tem  which  shall  bring  into  school,  for  ed¬ 
ucation  in  English  and  civilized  indus¬ 
tries,  every  young  Indian.  But  the  school 
system  will  not  be  a  success  in  American¬ 
izing  t'ne  young  Indian  except  it  quickly 
brings  the  Indian  youth  out  into  the  school 
system  of  the  country;  and  even  this  iast, 
if  accomplished  fully,  would  fail,  if  the 
Indian  is  not  made  a  citizen  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  an  independent  individual  man 
among  us. 

Industrial. 

For  the  want  of  room,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  very  much  increase  our  mechanical 
and  industrial  training  for  the  past  year. 

Eighteen  boys  have  been  under  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Wagon  and  Blacksmith  shop; 
twenty-five  in  the  Carpenter  shop ;  thirty- 
two  in  the  Tailor  shop ;  thirty -four  iu  the 
Shoe-shop ;  sixteen  in  the  Tin-  shop ;  thirty 
in  the  Harness  shop ;  five  in  the  Paint  shop ; 
seventeen  in  the  Brick-yard ;  five  in  the 
Bakery  ;  eleven  in  the  Printingoffice,  and 
an  average  of  nine  on  the  school  farm. 
Those  boys,  not  directly  instructed  in  shop 
or  on  farm,  have  been  required  to  per¬ 
form  other  work  in  connection  with  the 
school  routine.  During  the  summer, 
nearly  every  boy  not  placed  out,  away  from 
the  school  on  farm,  has  been  required  to 
take  his  turn  at  farm  work  on  the  school 
farm.  Generally  they  have  performed 
their  work  cheerfully  in  all  departments 
and  there  is  incomparably  more  disposi¬ 
tion  to  seek  for  some  regular  work  at  trades 
or  agriculture,  than  there  is  to  shirk  work. 

Each  year  emphasizes,  more  and  more, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  that  union  of  in¬ 
dustrial  with  literary  work,  which  has, 
from  the  first,  constituted  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  our  school  plan,  and  proves  its 
adaptability  to  the  class  of  students  here 
under  instruction. 

Not  only  does  the  regular  half  day  at 
some  trade  or  manual  occupation  train  the 
hand  and  the  eye  and  beget  the  physical 
strength  denied  to  those  who  have  no  part 
in  such  pursuits,  but  it  is  the  safety  valve 
of  the  school— the  outlet  by  which -such 
surplus  vitality  is  expended,  as  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  Academic  or  Collegiate  student 
finds  relief  in  a  multitude  of  midnight  es¬ 
capades — -hazing,  etc. 

Another  advantage  of  the  system,  and  by 
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no  means  a  small  one,  is  found  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  gives  a  boy  to  follow  his  bent, 
be  it  as  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  farmer 
or  some  other  of  the  useful  avocations 
here  open  to  him. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  with  a  few 
shoemaker  tools,  the  Industrial  system 
has  grown,  through  its  own  usefulness,  to 
its  present  proportions,  comprising: 

The  Printing  Office,  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  year,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  of  the  school,  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  rotary  press  and  a  full  supply  of 
type  and  other  appliances  necessary  in  a 
printing  office. 

The  Blacksmith  and  Wagon  shop  has 
kept  on  in  about  its  usual  line  of  work 
except,  that  our  output  of  wagons  has  not 
been  as  large  as  heretofore,  on  account  of 
lack  of  market  for  the  goods,  which  until 
this  year,  had  always  found  a  customer  in 
th°  Indian  Department. 

The  Carpenter  and  his  apprentices  have 
been  busy  on  such  repairs,  alterations 
and  improvements  of  buildings,  as  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  required.  From 
this  shop,  five  boys  belonging  to  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  have,  this  summer,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  proficient  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  far  enough  advanced  in 
general  carpentry  to  be  of  great  service 
to  their  people,  by  whose  special  request, 
they  learned  this  particular  trade.  All 
instruction  in  this  and  every  other  de¬ 
partment  is  strictly  on  the  line  of  utility 
— actual  necessary  productive  work  ;  al¬ 
most  nothing  for  mere  experiment. 

The  Tailor  shop  has  easily  supplied  all 
needs  in  boys’  clothing  with  an  overplus. 
Under  your  authority,  fifty  uniform  suits 
were  made  and  sold  to  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  Board,  and  sent  to  one  of 
their  schools  in  Alaska. 

In  the  Shoe  shop,  where  we  had,  up  to 
this  year,  avoided  the  use  of  machinery,  I 
thought  best  to  introduce  a  little,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  production  because  the  shoes  of 
our  own  make  are  most  appreciated  by  the 
students  and  prove  so  much  better  in  wear 
than  the  contract  goods.  We  expect,  here¬ 
after,  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  pupils  ex¬ 
clusively  from  this  shop. 

The  Harness  shop  has  worked  steadily 
on  goods  of  the  pattern  required  by  the  In¬ 
dian  Department  for  issue  to  Indians,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  shops. 


The  boys  prefer  leather  work,  and  make 
good  hands  in  this  department/ 

The  Tin  shop  has  furnished  its  usual 
quantity  of  tin  cups,  pans,  boilers,  ect., 
with  the  difference  from  former' years, that, 
the  quality  of  the  work  avefages  better. 

In  the  Painting  department,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  house  painting,  some  credita¬ 
ble  specimens  of  lettering,  painting  on 
glass,  etc.,  have  been  produced. 

The  farm  continues  to  be  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  adjunct.  It  has  failed  of 
its  full  instructive  value,  by  reason  of  its 
distance  from  the  school.  The  Parker 
farm,  adjoining  the  school,  which  has 
been  secured  so  we  may  purchase,  will 
remedy  this  defect  and  give  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  fot  preliminary  instruction  in  Farm 
work  to  all  our  boys.  Aside  from  its  ad¬ 
vantages  on  account  of  proximity,  we 
need  the  additional  land  on  account  of 
our  increase  in  numbers. 

A  new  feature  of  this  year’s  work  is  the 
Brick-yard,  which,  without  any  expen¬ 
sive  appliances,  and  by  the  use  of  wood 
cut  by  the  boys  on  the  school  farm,  will 
furnish  for  the  season  about  200,000  brick 
— necessary  for  building,  paving,  etcv 

A  blind  boy  belonging  to  this  school, 
having  learned  the  trade  of  broom  mak¬ 
ing  at  an  Institution  tor  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  provided  with  the 
necessary  appliances  and  material;  and 
we  thus  add  another  industry,  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  ability  of  self-supply. 

The  matter  of  a  small  compensation  for 
those  who  work  regularly  at  trades  has 
caused  more  or  less  auxity  since  the 
commencement  of  the  school.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  now,  however,  satisfactorily  settled 
by  the  graduated  scale  of  pay  authorized 
and  adopted  by  the  Department. 

Viewing  results  at  this  school,  in  the 
light  of  prolonged  and  varied  experience 
in  Indian  matters  and  management,  I  am, 
more  and  more,  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  work,  occupation  and  in¬ 
centive,  as  applied,  not  only  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  immature,  but  to  the  older  Ind- 
dians.  My  experience  has  been,  that  the 
Indians  wil  1  work  for  money.  Their  ideas 
on  compensation  are  not  always  correct  or 
reasonable;  but  where  the  compensation 
is  sure  and  prompt,  they  will  work;  and 
the  experiences  and  competitions  of  labor, 
soon  educate  them  into  right  ideas.  There 


is  no  greater  civilizing  force  applicable  to 
the  ignorant  ancl  vicious, than  labor ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  be  paramount  as  a  principle 
in  Indian  management. 

Work  of  ScfaooH  Koorns. 

Work  in  the  school  rooms  began  the 
^irst  of  September  and  lasted  until  the  end 
of  June,  with  the  same  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  same  classification  as  noted 
in  my  last  Annual  Report,  except  that 
there  was  added  a  normal  class.  At  first, 
each  member  of  the  normal  class  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  section.  Under  direction, 
recitations  were  taken  in  part  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  class.  They  also  received 
daily  instruction  from  the  Lady  Principal 
in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  Kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  smaller  children  was  opened, 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  normal 
class.  This  proved  quite  a  success.  The 
girls  in  the  normal  class  aided  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  students  with  their  work  and  took 
part  with  them  in  the  instruction.  I  can 
recommend  Kindergarten  for  limited  use 
in  Indian  schools,  as  a  method  of  giving- 
confidence  and  as  being  a  most  efficient 
aid  in  language  study. 

Throughout  tbe  year,  the  students  of 
the  higher  grades,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  studious  and  obedient.  They 
grow  rapidly  in  general  intelligence — use- 
ing-  library  books  more  constantly,  and 
subscribing  for  papers  and  magazines. 
Two  literary  societies  have  been  well1  sus¬ 
tained  and  have  proved  an  admirable 
stimulus  to  independent  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  the  higher  grades,  we 
have  anticipated  more  than  two  years  the 
action  of  the  government  requiring  in¬ 
struction  in  Indian  schools  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  human  system, 
using  a«  text  books,  “Alcohol  and  Hy¬ 
giene,”  and  “Brown’s  Lessons.”  The 
“Child’s  Health  Primer”  was  introduced 
in  the  spring  in  some  classes  as  a  reader. 
On  the  whole,  the  school  room  work  has 
beenmost  satisfactory. 

Saiaitary. 

There  has  been  no  material  difference 
in  the  health  condition  to  that  of  previous 
years.  An  entire  freedom  from  all  forms 
of  serious  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  from 
all  prevailing  epidemics,  has  been  th 


recoil.  There  were  10  or  12  deaths  in  the 
town  of  Carlisle  during  the  early  spring 
from  scarlet  fever  ;  but  we  escaped  the  dis¬ 
ease  entirely.  Of  the  eleven  deaths  among 
our  students  during  the  years,  eight  died 
from  Phthisis  ;  one  from  Tubercular 
Epilepsy  ;  one  from  Dropsy,  as  a  result  of 
chronic  malaria,  and  one  suicide.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  boys  and  sixty-two 
girls,  (an  average  of  15  per  month,)  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  hospital.  Ail  who 
are  excused  from  duty,  from  any  cause,  are 
taken  care  of  at  the  hospital  and  many 
of  the  cases  reported  above  were  very  mild. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  outside 
cases  were  reported  for  treatment.  A 
large  majority  of  these  were  simply  colds, 
sore  eyes  boils  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Our  mortality  and  health  rates  seem  ex¬ 
cessive,  until  we  compare  with  the  death 
rate  among  the  lower  classes  of  our  own 
people  and  the  colored  race,  where  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  previous  habits 
of  life  are  similar  to  those  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  These  show  that  the  Indian  death 
rate  is  not  so  excessive  ;  and  the  plain  in¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  great  mortality  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  race  characteristics,  as  to 
non-conformity  to  health  lav/s.  If  the 
death  rate,  from  certain  specific  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  and  whites,  be 
examined,  a  noticeable  fact  is,  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  deaths  occur 
from  measles,  diarrhoea!  and  veneral  dis¬ 
eases,  scrofula  and  consumption,  among 
the  Indians  ;  while  the  deaths  from  scar¬ 
let  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and 
nervous  diseases  are  very  much  less  then 
among  whites. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  consumption 
increases  among  the  Indians  under  the 
influence  of  civilization.  This  inference 
is  drawn  from  the  statistic  tables  which 
are  necessarily  very  imperfect.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  perfect  these  tables  only  as  the 
Indians  are  brought  under  civilizing  in¬ 
fluences  and  the  facts  made  known.  As 
we  cannot  know  their  previous  death  rate, 
the  comparison  falls.  Our  experience  is 
that  the  mixed  bloods  resist  disease  and 
death  from  pulmonary  troubles,  better 
than  the  full  bloods,  and  our  best  health 
conditions  are  found  among  those  we 
send  out  into  families  ;  due,  I  think  very 
largely,  to  the  regular  occupation  and 
varied  diet.  I  consider  the  sanitary 
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conditions  of  the  school  good  ;  but  thmy 
can  be  improved  by  having  buildings 
more  directly  adapted  for  school  purposes. 
The  Girls’  Quarters  have  been  thoroughly 
remodeled  and  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  we  could  ask.  The  two  sets  of  Boys’ 
Quarters  need  to  be  over-hauled  and  re¬ 
built,  so  that  we  may  have  not  to  exceed 
yiree  students  in  a  room. 

The  public  and  charitable  interest  in  our 
work  has  continued  unabated  throughout 
the  year.  The  gifts  amounted  to  $9828.11 
and  these  have  supplemented  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  work — giving  to  us  the  Hocker 
farm  released  from  debt;  $5,000  of  this 
amount  was  the  gift  of  one  person,  $1,000 
the  gift  of  another.  There  is  no  lack  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Government  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  increase  its  efforts  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  Indians  to  a  plane  with  its  other 
peoples.  Large  charitable  co-operation  of 
benevolently  inclined  people  of  the 
country  only  waits  for  emphatic  action  by 
the  Government.  The  money  given  to  us 
has  been  expended  to  improve. the  facilities 
of  our  work  and  not  in  the  support  of 
students. 

The  local  religious  influence  and  assist¬ 
ance  continues.  Our  students  are  wel¬ 
come  attendants  in  the  several  Churches 
and  Sabbath  schools  of  the  town,  and  into 
Church  membership.  The  kindliest  in¬ 
terest  in  their  welfare  is  shown  on  the 
part  of  all  the  churches,  and  I  count  this 
co-operation  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  efficient  aids  to  our  work.  We  have 
the  services,  every  Sunday,  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the. several  clergymen  of  Carlisle, 
without  regard  to  creed,  who  come  to  the 
school  and  preach  for  us. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

R.  H.  Pratt. 

Capt.  10th  Cav’y,  Supt. 

©POJIOSfS  UKCHAXGED. 

I,ast  Year's  Report  in  Unison  with  the  Fore- 
S-olisg'. 

We  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  of 
our  students  in  the  different  public  schools 
of  the  state  during  the  winter.  The  most 
amicable  relations  existed  between  them 
and  the  white  children,  and  their  reports 
from  their  -jnany  teachers  are  almost 
i  n  variably  commendatory  both  for  conduct 
and  progress.  I  would  continue  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  urge  this  means  of  bringing  our 


Indian  youth  into  the-school  of  experience. 

While  one  teacher  in  charge  of  forty  to 
sixty  Indian  youth  may  accomplish  much 
in  dissipating  the  savage  life  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  civilized  life,  the  progress  is  necessa¬ 
rily  very  slow,  especially  when  the  influ-  . 
ences  outside  of  the  school  are  savage. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  implant  • 
in  the  young  Indian  the  courage  to  cope 
with  civilization,  except  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  competitions  of  civilization.  It 
is  fairly  and  fully  demonstrated  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  at  Carlisle,  that  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  making  pretty  good,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  self-supporting  Pennsylvanians 
out  of  the  Indian  youth  of  any  tribe  provid¬ 
ed  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
good,  industrious  and  self-supporting  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an  observation 
and  experience  of  eighteen  years  of  the  re¬ 
verse  power  and  influences  of  Indian 
reservations  and  Indian  tepe  life,  it  is 
equally  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  does 
not  take  long  to  educate  and  train  good 
Pennsylvanians  to  become  practically 
nomadic  and  barbarous  in  their  habits,  if 
they  are  placed  continuously  under  the  in  - 
fluences  of  nomads  and  barbarians. 

TSse  Burden  we  Bind  "Upon  Yiteir  Backs. 

The  system  of  consolidating  apart,  sub¬ 
ject  to  and  protected  by  no  law,  without 
individual  property  rights  and. supervised 
by  changi ng  management, is  the  burden  we 
bind  upon  their  backs  which  prevents  the 
elevation  of  the  Indian.  What  the  In¬ 
dian  boy  and  girl  especially  need  is  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity  with 
the  American  people.  This  will  make 
them  feel  as  much  at  home  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  they  do  on  their 
own  reservations. 

The  arm  of  educating  the  young  Indians 
should  be  more  directed  to  preparing  and 
encouraging  them  to  enter  the  organized 
industries  of  the  country  rather  than  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  return  to  their  former 
places  where  there  are  no  organized  indus¬ 
tries  except  those  under  the  care  of  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  provide  paid  places  for  all  the 
young  Indians  the  Government  may  edu¬ 
cate,  the  Government  increases  its  burden 
of  care  and  expense  instead  of  relieving  it¬ 
self  of  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  America  until 
this  present  the  example  overshadowing 


al i  other  examples  of  ours  to  the  Indian 
has  been  that  of  murder  and  murderous, 
intent. 

For  every  inan  of  us  the  Indian  sees 
quietly  following  the  pursuits  of  industry 
and  peace  we  place  before  him  ten  armed 
men.  We  spasmodically  dole  out  to  him 
Homoeopathic  doses  of  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  elements  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  keep  him  continuously  saturated 
with  Thompsonian  doses  of  our  savage  ele¬ 
ments.  That  the  Homoeopathic  doses 
have  little  effect,  or  that  the  patient  sick¬ 
ens  and  dies  under  the  irritating  process 
is  a  natural  sequence. 

If  example  has  any  force  the  Indian  is 
instigated  and  inspired  by  us  to  be  and 
continue  just  what  he  is.  His  inherent 
qualities  and  his  heredity  arte  not  near  as, 
potent  as  the  ever-present,  grinding,  de¬ 
basing  systems  and  examples  to  which 
we  subject  him. 

Instead  of  receiving  recognition  as  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  being  surely  placed 
under  some  continuous  uplifting  policy,  he 
has  always  been  and  is  still  the  shuttlecock 
for  every  community,  territory  and  'state 
organization  within  whose  limits  he  falls. 

The  driving  our  policy  has  been  the  only 
popular  one  since  theTanding  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers;  and  thus  driven  away  from 
every  substance  and  shadow  even,  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  escape  from  his  old  savage 
life, we  hold  him  today  under  more  degrad¬ 
ing  influences  than  those  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  untutored  savage  state  before 
we  came  and  assumed  moral,  physical  and 
intellectual  responsibility  over  him. 

Many  thousands  of  the  failures,  discon¬ 
tents,  paupers  and  criminals  of  all  nations 
under  God’s  bright  sun  annually  arrive 
among  us  on  invitation  and  find  open 
doors, open  arms  and  the  rights  and  homes 
of  freedom  and  free  men  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  black  exotic  savages  are  trans¬ 
planted  and  increase  to  seven  millions  in 
this  land.  They  grow  out  of  barbarism  and 
barbaric  languages  into  the  knowledge, 
benefits  and  abilities  we  possess  because  of 
and  through  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  were  forced  into  the  open  doors  of 
experience. 

The  Indian,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  strong,  constantly  driven  away 
from  experience  and  back  upon  himself 


remains  his  old  self  or  grows  worse  under 
the  aggravations  and  losses  of  the  helps  to 
his  old  active  life. 

Any  policy  which  invites  the  Indian  to 
become  an  individual  and  brings  him  into 
the  honest  activities  of  civilization  and 
especially  into  the  atmosphere  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural, commercial,  industrial  examples, 
assures  to  him  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development  into  independent  manhood. 

Any  policy  which  prolongs  the  massing, 
inactive, herdingsystems  continues  to  lead 
to  destruction  and  death,  it  is  folly  to 
hope  for  substantial  cure  except  there  be 
radical  change  in  the  treatment. 

ESSOM  THE  11EPOET  ©S'  ’84. 

PEaisinaig'  oat. 

This  is,  by  far,  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  work,  and,  to  my  mind,  point, 
the  way  to  a  practical  resolution  of  the 
difficulties  and  antagonisms  separating 
our  Indian  from  our  other  peoples,  con¬ 
vincing  both  races  of  the  true  character 
and  capacity  of  the  othgr. 

Two  years  of  school  training  and  dis¬ 
cipline  are  necessary  to  fit  a  new  pupil 
for  this  outing.  The  rapid  progress  in 
English  speaking;  the  skill  in  hand  and 
head  work;  the  independence io  thought 
and  action,  pupils  so  placed  gain,  all 
prove  that  this  method  of  preparing  and 
dispersing  Indian  youth  is  an  invaluable 
means  of  giving  them  the  courage  and 
capacity  for  civilized  self-support.  An 
Indian  boy,  placed  in  a  family  remote 
from  his  home,  (and  it  is  better  distant 
from  the  school,;  surrounded  on  all  side, 
by  hard  working,  industrious  people, 
feels,  at  once  a  stronger  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  himself,  than  he  can  be  made 
to  feel  under  any  collective  system,  or  in 
the  best  Indian  Training  School  that  can 
be  established.  His  self-respect  asserts 
itself;  he  goes  to  work,  behaves  him¬ 
self  and  tries  in  every  way  to  compete 
with  those  about  him.  For  the  time  he, 
in  a  measure,  forgets  the  things  that  are 
behind  and  pushes  on  towards  a  better 
life.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to 
the  success  of  this,  or  any  other  method 
that  may  be  established,  which  applies  to 
those  belonging  to  ration  and  annuity 
tribes.  We  find  from  the  course  of 
thought  among  those  belonging  to  such 
tribes,  that  there  is  constantly  before  them 
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the  inevitable  future  of  a  return  to  their 
homes  and  to  food  without  labor.  So  long 
as  they  return  to  their  tribes  to  be  fed,  or 
are  forced  to  fall  back  into  homes  of  filth 
and  degradation  to  be  ruled  by  blind, 
ignorant  and  superstitious  parents,  the 
Government  by  such  methods,  to  some 
extent  destroys  that  which  it  builds.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  reservation  for  every  In¬ 
dian  within  the  United  States  shall  only 
be  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  British  America  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  when  the  system  of  main¬ 
taining  tribes  and  separate  peoples  will  be 
abandoned,  and  the  Indian,  no  less  than  a 
negro,  shall  be  an  unrestricted  citizen. 
The  boy  learns  to  swim  by  going  into  the 
water;  the  Indian  will  become  a  citizen 
by  mixing  with  civilization. 

There  can.,  certainly,  be  no  duty  resting 
on  the  general  government  to  educate 
these  people  to  tribal  life,  and  perpetuate 
petty  nationalities.  It  seems  plain  to  me 
that  every  educational  effort  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  urge  these  people  into  as¬ 
sociation  and  competition  with  the  other 
people  of  the  country,  and  teach  them 
that  it  is  more  honorable  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  than  to  remain  a  Comanche  or 
a  Sioux.  From  our  experience  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  preparing  young  Indians 
to  live  among  and  become  a  part  of  civil¬ 
ized  people.  But  the  system  of  educating 


in  tribes  and  tribal  schools  leaves  the 
Onondagas,  Onondagas  still,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  reservation  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  in  the  heart  of  our 
greatest  state.  / 

From  Reports  of  '§0  anil  '81. 

To  be  successful  in  the  work  of  In¬ 
dian  education  we  must  undertake  to  edu¬ 
cate  all  the  children.  To  give  a  veneering 
of  education  to  a  small  minority  or  to  boys 
alone  only  breeds  failure.  Among  In¬ 
dians  as  well  as  whites  public  opinion  con¬ 
trols,  and  the  majority  controls'  that  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  not  the  fear  that  we  may  edu¬ 
cate  the  children  away  from  sympathy 
with  their  former  savagery  that  should  in¬ 
fluence  us;  but  rather  we  should  fear  that 
we  may  fall  short  of  getting  enough  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  into  the  particular 
subject  to  enable  him  to  stand  and  com¬ 
pete  in  civilized  life.  The  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  supports  schools  and  gives  educa¬ 
tion  to  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
(105,000)  children,  to  maintain  its  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Is  it  not  criminal  for  the  United 
States  to  promise  and  then  neglect  to  give 
to  its  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  the  education  which  the  Government, 
in  its  treaties  with  them  says  will  “insure 
their  civilization?” 

If  the  freedom  of  citizenship  is  to  be 
their  lot,  then  the  surroundings  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  freedom  and  good  citizenship 
during  education  will  best  equip  them. 
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in.lu.^uOULKilc-*"  elllrene.  The  rr«i'nllou:.lu 

^1,^  Ullll,  imUbj.  lnducinirnt.  recall. 

„  dear.  .Dd  Ihcn  often  add,  clnmi.f  to  lb'  «rlnw' 
“  “  '[wW(n(|(l0i|fr  »ud  »">• 

^^d^nSlp;  If  CnUtoILKhooU fo,.er  ...d  l«rp.l«.l.  ChnllCnt, 
Ac,ric»n  eliUro.bi,.  Khool«  will  foalcr  and  P«rP'<U9'" 

.Ut.be  can  we  «|«lib*ntl'»'-'° *  .  ,he  ,,ub. 

«,  -n.  I.  U  —W  !»»“'  °»  •>“'  »“  “* 

‘  with  twectcflv*  of  onr  girl,  during  III.  put  clKhtcu  >'««.  and  »  h.,l 
Ud become of  tb«m.  I  .eked  h.r  to  furul.h  a  brief  momorwodom  of  that, 
and  ib»  following  U  a  «ynop»l». 

I  do  not  give  lb.  tribe  of  each  a.  .be  did,  but  they  cue  from  tb»  I’uaMo. 
0,«r,  Cbejeane,  Winnebago,  Pawnee,  ODehIa,  Miami,  low.,  Sioux.  W  v»l>- 
doll.,  Bannock,  Nei  I’.rc*  and  Seneca  t.i1-  *.  WHU  v.rlcl  »ucc..»  .core, 
of  our  patron,  could  add  like  te-tlianoy 
“No.  1  remained  l.'j  lu  iuy  /ionic;  wa,  teacher  »t  ,  innrrl 
“happily  tbo  dlMlplIn.ri.o,  who  I.  an  educaled  while  man. 

“No.2f.tn.lnrd  I'.  yr»'».  returned  lo  Cnrll.to  and  from  thereto  her  bom- 


••No.  Id  remained  five  month..  I.  tt  Cnrll.lo  graduate,  nud  married T 
“C'orll.lo  boy.  I.lvc*  on  tliolr  form.  I.  it  ronmrknbly  uent  Uouaokocper. 

“No.  It  remained  throe  yearn.  Went  South  for  lienllh.  Haa  been  ointrou 
“of  .mall  boy.  at - Took  Icaaoua  lu  oil  (tainting. 

“No.  15  remained  one  year.  Graduated  al  Cnrli.le.  Haa  ohargo  of  laau. 
“dry  at - .  la  happily  married  to  one  of  the  whlto  employees.  Good  needle 

“No.  |il  remained  three  month..  Haa  aluce  graduated  as  mine  at  — 
“Hospital. 

“No.  IT  remained  two  year*,  t'ompleled  tho  Carlisle  courao  In  the  couu. 
“Iry,  except  tho  la.t  elx  mouth.,  roturned  to  tho  acliool  for  that  time.  It.. 
“celvcd  diploma.  Took  eoureo  lu  bookkeeping  etc.,  at  llrexol  Inalltute.  1. 
“now  leaching  at - .  Kxcellellt  liou»o-koc|icr. 

“No.  la  remained  three  year..  Followed  Cnrlltdo  courac,  returned  to 
“cchool  for  last  «lx  month*  of  Senior  year.  Returned  to  couutry  home  for 
“Icon.  In  embroidery  and  crayon,  ineautlmo  teaching  two  children  ol  the 
“family  a  few  hour,  each  day.  Showed  much  toot  ae  Governeea.  1.  now  In 
“charge  of  .owing-room  at - 

“No  I!'  remained  two  month..  Caunot  give  Information  concerning  tide 

•  No  Ul  remained  one  year.  Took  Senior  etudlca.  Returned  to  Carll.lo 
“aud  tiled.  She  wna  a  Christian  and  one  to  do  good  among  her  people. 

“No  2 1  remained  two  yearn.  .Not  quick  with  hook.,  but  an  Indefatigable 


“living  on  their  farm,  have  a  good  Louie,— auit  -my  t*,| 

“alee  a.  your  Vied  room*  '  *m.  are 

“No. 3  remained  3 year..  It.turned  Lome.  Dtee.M-d. 

“No.  4  remained  U  moulhe.  Itelorned  lo  Carll.1 

••Hav.uokno..^eorherp,e«utwh.,.alJi^  “*  **  ta  A 

“No.  6  remained  3  year.,  until  lined  for  I, aching  T.i.a 
“tba— Boarding  Scbool;  . .  th. 

“Caaadlau,  ami  1»  living  on  a  farm  of  r..„.  t...  j  .  ”  *D 

uai.riuoi  f-yr  hundred  acre,  i  „„  , 

Chrietlao  worker,  uklog  active  pan  In  SuodavKci  t  ,  * 

“deavor  work.  I,  .  Ruud  economical  ,  '  t  *'*‘Cl.rletU 

“chicken.  In  abundaoce.  Make,  and  „||,  b  ’‘^kKeUbli 

“children.'  hewing  »od  .till  i,  .  *  *'"*  h»,wll  nl 

o  ,  J  ,  1  fo’c.  her  eouotry  mo||„r. 

No.  d  remained  2  year..  Married  whll.  . 

“tbe  rewrvatlon.  Hubbaud  h. .  *‘l»w  llvl 


it,  .tuilyiiig  into  the  nlglit,  accumnlUbr.l  ,,  ,  , 

*“1.  accuuipil.lied  rnoro  Ibnn  horclaa..  Re* 

1  "'ll.le  diploma  Did  fairly  woll.U,  I„,|„,  011  exlr(|  ,ludy-  Bmu. 
maker,  good  cook.  Took  leeaon*  In  orayon  head..  Haa  rcturn- 


r.  a  Junior;  wa.  doing  Well,  but  obliged  by  I 
if  half  mouth,  laimnnrr.)  Had  leeaon.  In  tni 


No  21  rcumlutil  two  ainl  »* 

■broidery  and  botany. 

.  o  21  |»  with  uio  Uuw  taking  Junior  Itaaou*. 

Jumvomh"::  *  . "  U|’°"  ,rnlnlng  arid  intelligence  ol 

of  ,1,.^,*.^ 


.  ,  *  repoa. Ible  pjaluoa 

“No.  »  remained  1  year.  Married  by  Kn,.ng,.  “  * rf,"alioU. 

“tribe;  w«ILe  mother  of  three  children.  Now  man  Of  her 

“No,  'J  remained  a  moo.h.  Gradual, d  at 

“graduate ;  boUi  are  now  teacblog  al _  '  a*l,“l  «  Carllale 

“No.  10  waa  matron  at - School.  Mauled  .  _ 

“bouackneplug,  and  lia.  a  comfortable  Lome.  “  Her  Irll— ;  •» 

“No.  11  remained  four  yea,..  T»k  lb.  C.iiUL,  - 
mother.  Received  her  diploma.  Remained  aiiT"*' *,k  her  country 
“year  for [».t  graduate .todlew.  Graduatwlal  “"f^lkome another 
“entering  her  third  year  a.  head  teacher  lo  »  cj  'S°na*1>ebool.  I*  now 
“England.  Studied  (Minting  ln  oll,  aud  Ch,  khool  In  N«w 

“No.  BI  remained  on.  year.  |lu  b,en  '»  ttofetry. 

""“X  icbool. 


uni  and  tl 


uioaoihat.  tin  ding  children  In  II 


r;, . . . 

Z  mZTZT  . . . . .  MM  Anne  » 

.  '  "■  '“•*  ""lr  Ur  lb.  . . . 

"w“ ’“l '"’rk  ,,,r  *('>oU  toll,"m.ny  uatlon.lltle.  Il.nl  make  up 

d  .....  our  .  are.  Nearly  twice  thin  number  of  foreigner,  the  m.lorltv 
of  Whom  With  but  little  higher  Intelligence  than  ,|1P  Judl.n  m  llv  are 

'-■"M— .  Tlirouicli  M 0.1,0  ZZ,‘ Z. 

„„ll»„,  M-M,..  M».  I'.,.,™,  a*,  aMmm.  Ml,.li™  .1,1, 
ua  and  maotlngu.  on  the  common  ground  of  the  language  of  our  country, 


null  belli,;  nll.Jioli'd  |«  ||, 

generally  nre  ovn|vc,l  Inr 

lion.  Ju*tlce<l»iiinh<ln  || 
our  Ihmkuiikc,  nml  then 


I  ,  '***  ot  ♦•'■■c.lloo  . 

,fU"0'"1  Ai.ii.rlc.,,  tf, 
. . .  II,"  lluUm,  rlilli! 

•Iioul.l  boioinn.il.,.,  .. . 


"ur  ‘-°i*lliMic.l  Indian  .,|„ 
bt  nml  0110,11,1  |10  ,(lu  >t||(| 
t'"l,0"i*  n|.|«r,u 


for  llu- c»ll*lh‘'nle»»tfr|,r>  - 

'  . ...  in 

u.SSiiT“  “otoH.iI  v™ ■■ 

“•'"w  oflli,™.,,.., ....  elnMofl*.  Xormol 


‘lnk'  |o  III" 


o  hour#  o( 


ol.lor  nml  iKiiormii  for,!,.,, . |„rmi|,  nr 

of  noooiilnlliin . I  »«olii,||„||,m  . . 

(lie  olilnr  Indiana,  Indian  ,„o„  of  n„ 
moot  rrlmliinl  among  eight  hundred  |,r|.0'  ”7'  '.?  *'‘ly'  I  n*  llm 

*fut  "r  my  °*r*  “>  b’lurbln  |M,|  I  .  Territory,  nml 

I), rough  nniirl  of  mill uir  Umi  . . prlaonar*  of  w,,r 

Knnll.il .ml  boon,,,,,  -o  Imb'ic.l . . •  '"trued ,o .p,„k 

ll.rec  year.  limy  |.Mi,|o„r,,  lhr  (Invo^'"  "*0  "'V  “  "•«  "ml  of 

fnmlll...  with  1 1, mu  KllJ  V  1  "J  ba  •"owed  to  l,nvn  tlirlr 

Knot  no  In.ll  vldnnl  men.  bill  l1'"1'  0"'"  Mlvnlloi,  lo  ,|,„ 

Wm  I.  limit  fnulC.  . . ’ ...nl  wh!.„  ,oo"h  .  d'"1'"  . . .  l-rlvIlcL" 

nin*»e»  on  ll.olr  re.orvnlloue?  *d  IO  ,0,urn  '"'I1  dleap|i.*red  lo  ibo 

I  v  nulling  -n  tl„,  rowjlni”^' ' w'heo*  «,|I,'«i rl° nrl.” ",‘n F ' T ' '  7"'"  '‘y  lll"or<'"Cftl 
. . . . 


.  —  — 'otnyotr  l.uin  |,  .  ‘"i*  auauiee  mem  lo 

tin-  lirninm.r  KOdo  It  „„„ ,  .  r"“  "'•*  Inndvnnce  lbecoure.b.yoiid 

nil  In, linn  ohlH„0  th,  public 

nolionlo  alter.  nod  «'""■<  ">•'■">•  g.u.r.l  .o.l  publl^ 

Tonoliiirooxiioflnif*)  IT  “do  point. 

,.nlv.’r,nll.,.b,lru,1|O0DX7,*^”™'“‘'''"l(''i"  Indian  8e,y|«  nr. 
bikliiiiliiit  becag»  Ir,,n|c.  „  ' .. *  '■■‘•'Option  of  li.olutlon  at  lb. 
more  llnillnl  Id  ai«w|m‘  I  ml  loo  pupil,  or.  not 

from  our  Iloilhd  TOarw  ,.  ,  .  "  ‘"‘I’"*,  A,l»r  Krodu.tim;  ih.m 

pupil,  in  ooullnot tlwlr tdornilnn  lo ‘"J  h.lpour 

lino  higher  .choobond  h(M  ib.lroln.iih.^!,'  7"'  1m*n’'  h*v'  «on” 
I*  „.J  ,h  1  repnmlory  Deportment  of  Dlcklnoon  Col- 

'  •«*l'l«»).oii"nflh.  ylrl.  attended  Molten  Celle*.,  nod  M»o 

look  n  boolooM  »M  oborlbnod  rouro.  oc  ih.  C'omnu-toUl  Colleen,  nil  In  lh< 


TViTin:  irv; 


1 1,,.,, I,,.  Hi,  locBtlm.  o(  ..."  ,  ' 

«■  TS 

conllnuoiio  oulnrn  mot 


boot  nohiM'l.  of  I  in  kind  In  tlm  ooiinlry,  hm 
grnilunl". '  und»r  It.  emo  duilne  Ihr  y  «• 
Jour  nil,!  bo. nine,  ncceplnl  nu  appoint,"'1 
|, nr  bomr  In  Montnun.  Olbor  pupil*  nml  ' 
ooboolo  In  oilier  plnc.o.  ^  ^ 

vnlo.  »!,"•<'  door,  nrv  not  will.  o|«.-i  lo 


I.  il, mil-room.  IH'II""  Srpl«u,b..r  l.l, 

i.  work  l»  Ibo  *‘  „oro  wllliout  Icnolioio  ni  , 

IVH  Hnvornl  of  the  iimii.o  ,  -i  iio  look  of  prompt 

of  lb.  v.nr  nml  lororirnry  nupp".*  c|vl|  s.rvlc.  to  till  t^ncliorn 

.  wm,  wlilel.  .p|«.U.t"flt»«"  '  \Ur  . .  .ml  .l.mornllwtlon  to 

nn.lro  Iiccomon  n  nouro.  of  km'«<  of  lb. 


•nrl.n  bccoinon 

,..|m  nlloonl  worn, 
unity  of  Ih.  nppoluU** 
ho  »nik  lu  III.  .ohool  f  .uidlounnon*. 


l,n„k.*  o.u.  - 

•""■rrs., . "‘“‘■"rs; 

.p|,o  lu.tr, ictlou  In  Ih.  mnm 

h.h»b!lofmor.h,,lrp*nd...l^l»«.ilie  . . .  oX.eU-ut 

tlrnlwrltln*  U  no- ment  ln  ,11  wrlll.n  »orl‘- 

to.  Klvlnk  »»  mnr  -.1  "  ,.,.0|.i  lii.lrnolor  mid  . 

iwlitff  under  ihodlrnotlon  ^  hli,  ,t.,dlly  Improved  nna  i.  in,.. 

Ii  el^  ^o  Tt!  I  *  l»K»'",r  °",,r  •.'"mVni.  The  pupil*  of  •'* 

■trumenlnl  muole  le  t«uK  '  ,  number  of  the  «>'•■  •'<1  *bl'’  ,c 

"■  . . 


The  Ih'ferrnon  I.lbrnry  hi.,  conllnuril  b"  j  „irBry  |,u  I--'’,1  ro"’0"' 
vnlunble  work,  hnvo  been  nd.lmt.  nml  ll,e  ll.o*  '  rrf.re»fv*  book. 

,lnlr.l  with  the  Heho., I  I.lbrnry.  bul  ib.r.  ]|lr>ll  »„d  cninli’KU- 

n.rdeil.  OonofourlndlM,  *lrl  grndunleo.eklH 

|, IK,  I.  In  obnrgn.  . .  n,elliodn.  fie-  hove  l«n 

Th*  weekly  Teni’ber*'  .MeelluK*  for  oludy  of  n,eu 
continue, 1  w»b  tbelr  helpful  ■»«»•-  .  „  of  Moreb.  A  ■  I—  «f 

■pi,.  Coinaienoement  Kx.rel.eo  look  l'1*"  dueled.  The  |*“'»i” 

iwenly-foiir,  twolve  boy*  nml  Iwelv  . . .  mid 

ol  lb.  ll",o,rftble  Commholouer  of  lmllm.  A,  ^  lVn.|ro,  nlld  n  lo,»'"  del* 
of  Hie  member*  of  Hip  llonw  Coinnilllee  y,,rt  rnilmlrlpbln  *„d 

ril.llo"  of  other  vl.llon.  from  Wn.lduKlon,  •  ^  r-lur.llol,  »nd 

oilier  point*,  evidenc'd  the  wldo  opreod  I,  .  .,ubllc  opinion, 
mnrkeil  .be  oocnnlon  n  helpful  fwdor  lownr-  « 1  „.r  ,.,el,  work  by  »<; 

The  >e*cb*™1i‘Va  mm  '  "  ‘.^.lered  IhroughoUl 

leudlnr  different  le.eber.  ,r  (;|,|r.eo-  - 

..mi.,  ie'1"*  ""Ih  *>r.  I'nrk.  r^ Inellluie  .  , 

:a'=rr:a=;=v;j 

lino  ben,  iua*l  profluble,  nod  brine*  I"' . .  * 

pnrHol,  »nd  loeeollve  thnn  la  lo  be  found  I"  '* 


.  ...«rnk*  Huiumer 
nor*  helpful  com- 

luaUlutr*.  where 


Indian*  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa., 

August  17,  1888. 

To  the  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th.  1888. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  for  the  year: 


Tribes. 

' 

Connected  will 
school  at  date 
of  last  report 

31.  1  -  F. 

CO 

~ 

03 

A, 

M 

O 

1 

— 

F. 

1.  Alaskan.. 

9 

2.  Apache . 

109 

42 

11 

3.  Arapahoe  . 

18 

6 

4.  A  vi  ck a rpp.  . 

1 

.... 

5.  Caddo .  - 

1 

6.  Cheyenne . 

22 

10 

.... 

7.  Chippewa . . 

2 

A 

... 

8 .  ComandliH.. 

9._  Crow  . 

7 

2 

....  | 

10.  (4ros  Ventre 

2 

11.  Iowa,.  . . 

i 

i 

. 

12.  Kaw  .... 

i 

13.  Keechie . . 

i 

14.  Kiowa . 

3 

3 

.  .. 

i-5.  Li  nan . 

i 

] 

16.  Menominee 

1 

17.  Miami... . 

-1 

y 

18.  Modoc . 

1 

9 

' 

....1 

19.  Navajo . 

5 

20.  Nez  Perce . 

4 

i 

21.  Omaha . 

6 

l 

4 

1: 

22.  Oneida . 

19 

17 

17 

20' 

23.  Onondaga... 

i 

J 

24.  Osatre . 

1 

25.  Ottawa . 

1 

4 

1 

26.  Pawnee. . 

9 

•  (> 

.... 

.. .. 

27.  Peoria .. 

1 

1 

28.  Piute  .. 

1 

29.  Ponca  . 

9 

1 

30.  Pueblo  . 

65 

53 

....  j 

31.  Q.uapaw . 

i 

1 

.... 

.... 

32.  Sac  &  Fox 

1 

33.  Seminole 

'  9 

j 

34.  Seneca . 

3 

9 

35.  Shoshone . 

2 

I 

...J 

36.  Shawnee . 

1 

37.  Sioux . 

39 

13 

25' 

16 

38.  Sto^ekh rider 

41 

39.  Tuscarbraf . 

1 

40.  Wichita . 

1 

41.  Winnebago . 

5 

5 

6 

42.  Wyandotte . 

2 

5 

1 

... 

Tota  1 . 

340 

-  189 

33 

45| 

i  _ 


31 


9 

352 

24 

1 

1 


1 

D 

3 

5 
12 
(  3 
2 

7 

6 
35 

2 

1 

3 

118 

9 

1 

9 

5 

2 

1 

93 

4 
1 
3 

16 

8 


l!  1 


2 
11  o 


1 

..  I  •• 


4  3 


Remaining  at  school. 


31.  |  F.  1  M. 


9  71 


97 

10 


60 


373 


1 

20  ' 
9  ! 


6 

9 

1  i 
1 

1  | 

2  |  • 

Tl. 

1  i 

i  j 

4  ; 

4 ! 

3o 
1  ! 

6  ! 

8 

f 

"4 

1 


F. 

Total. 

31. 

F. 

2 

36 

133 

1  85 

18 

6 

22* 

j  14 

o 

1 

I 

1 

| 

9 

29 

17 

10 

3 

5 

i 

3 

5 

9 

8 

6 

•4 

9 

1 

i 

1 

9 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

i 

X 

9 

1 

T 

1 

I 

1 

i 

i 

9 

3 

i 

1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

5 

i 

3 

A 

2 

12 

6 

! 

37 

.  72 

19 

19 

i 

9 

1 

i 

7 

9 

5 

o 

1 

2 

6 

14 

8 

6 

1 

2 

1 

i 

i 

50 

114 

. 

63 

37 

1 

9 

1 

1 

i 

. 

9 

9 

2 

5 

9 

9 

9 

1 

ri 

i 

26 

86 

40 

15 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

16 

5 

4 

5 

8 

2 

4 

516 

589 

301 

135 

Average  present  during  the  school  term  563. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Apaches  con¬ 
stitute  our  largest  element  from  any  one 
tribe.  This  has  not  been  altogether  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  but 
probably  in  no  other  way  could  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  an  equal  number  of  our  wildest 
Apache  Indians  be  as  well  served. 

The  School-room  Worls. 

The  work  of  the  school  rooms  has  been 
carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years.  There  has  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  beginners.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  enrolled  have  been 
tn  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader  grades, 
covering  in  Mathematics  from  Common 
Fractions,  through  Decimals,  Denomi¬ 
nate  Numbers,  Interest  and  Proportion, 
Square  and  Cube  Root,  and  Mensuration, 
with  a  general  review  including  Elemen¬ 
tary  Geometry.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Reader  grades  have  also  taken  United 
States  History  and  Civil  Government. 
In  Hygiene,  books  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been 
used  in  the  Third  Reader  and  all  higher 
grades,  using  in  connection  with  the  text 
books  Yaggi’s  Anatomical  Chart  and 
Manikin. 

Public  exercises  were  held  one  evening- 
each  month, at  which  pupils  gave  selected 
or  original  speeches  and  compositions. 
Two  debating  clubs  among  the  boys  and 
one  literary  society  among  the  girls  have 
been  maintained  with  spirit  and  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Among  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  were  the  following  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  Indian  youth,  viz: 

Resolved  That  the  Indian  Territory 
should  be  opened  for  settlement. 

That  the  Indian  be  at  once  admitted 
to  citizenship. 

That  stock-raising  is  better  for  the  In¬ 
dian  than  farming. 

That  industry  is  more  important  to  the 
Indian  than  book  knowledge. 

That  it  is  better  for  the  Dakota  Indians 
to  have  the  Territory  admitted  as  a  state. 

That  the  Industrial  School  for  Indians 
is  better  than  the  daj?  school. 

That  Indian  youth  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  government  expense  should  uot 
accept  further  help  from  the  Government. 

That  all  Indian  education  should  be  in 
the  English  language. 

The  Shops. 

I  urge  more  than  ever  the  value  of  work 
shops  aud  manual  training  in  schools  for 
Indian  youth;  but  to  all  industrial  and 
literary  training  should  be  added  associa¬ 
tion  and  competition  with  the  whites  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  their  school  life;  this 
alone  will  insure  to  them  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  meet  the  issues  of  the 
common  struggle  for  existence. 


The  follow  ing  statement  gives  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  tribe  under  instruction  at 
trades  during  the  year: 
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Tribes. 


S*  j. . 
-  a 


a  !a 


Alaskan . 

Apache . . . 

Arapahoe.. . 

Caddo . 

Cheyenne . 

Comanche . . 

Crow . 

Gros  Ventre . 

Iowa . 

Kaw . 

Keechie . 

Kiowa . 

Menominee.. . 

Miami . 

Modoc . . . 

Nava  joe . 

Nez  Perce . 

Omaha . . . 

Oneida . . 

Onondaga . . . 

Pawnee.;.... . 

Peoria . . 

Ponca.. . 

Pueblo . 

Qua  paw . 

Sioux  . . 

Winnebago . 

Wyandotte . 


4  2| 


1!  2 


Total . 


23 


-I-  i 

1  ... 

ij.J 

...  1 

3  3 


2  5 

...  ll 

3  k  5 
2  1 
1  ... 


16  33  35 
I  I 


36 


1  ... 


5 1  4  1 
1 
1 


8  8 


18'  4  10 


Giyis’  SmSitsirses. 

The  industries  taught  the  girls  embrace 
all  that  is  essential  to  house-keeping,  so 
far  as  can  be  taught  in  a  large  institution, 
and  this  instruction  is  largely  supple¬ 
mented  by  practical  experience  in  suit¬ 
able  white  families. 

The  Outing  System. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  School  is  so  sit¬ 
uated,  that  its  capacity  for  agricultural 
instruction  -  is  not  limited  to  the  three 
hundred  acres  of  School  land.  Its  facil¬ 
ities  in  this  direction  might  at  once  be 
extended  to  cover  the  best  of  training  for 
a  thousand  boys.  The  system  of  placing 
pupils  in  families  and  on  farms  during  va¬ 
cation,  aud  leaving  a  limited  number  of 
these  remain  through  the  winter  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  has  widened  audits' 
results  have  been  more  satisfactory. 
Three  hundred  and  one  boys  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  girls  have  had 
these  privileges  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  during;  the  year. 

Out-pupils  are  visited  and  careful  in¬ 
quiry  made  covering  the  homes  in  v  hich 
they  live  and  their  treatment,  while  there, 


also  their  own  personal  conduct  and  hab¬ 
its.  and  the  schools  they  attend  are  ex¬ 
amined,  and  reports  covering  all  these 
points  become  a  part  of  our  permanent 
record.  Teachers  having  the  care  of  our 
Indian  pupils  in  the  district  schools 
universally  speak  well  of  them.  It  is  a 
gratifying  feature  of  this  out-experience, 
that  those  patrons,  who  were  the  first  to 
take  hold  of  the  system,  have  been  so  well 
suited,  that  they  still  continue  to  employ 
our  students  and  prefer  them  to  any  other 
help.  Their  general  testimony  is:  “They 
are  pleasant  to  have  about  the  house;” 
“Are  good  to  my  children;”  “So  respect¬ 
ful  to  the  ladies;”  etc.  etc.  Of  the  whole 
number  out  during  the  year,  only  four 
failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  no  case  of 
criminal  viciousness  occur  red. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  students 
returned  to  Agencies  reports  are  conflict¬ 
ing;  in  many  cases  they  are  creditable, 
but  in  others  quite  the  reverse.  In  order 
to  measure  success  by  these  apparent  re¬ 
sults,  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  to  which  they  re¬ 
turn  and  in  which  they  are  compelled  to 
live  is  needed.  Enough  comes  to  us  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  work  of  Carlisle  is  an 
ever  increasing  factor  for  good  in  Indian 
matters,  and  that  by  means  of  this  and 
other  schools  of  like  character,  the  great 
body  of  Indians  may  yet  be  brought  into 
thought  and  touch  with  the  outer  world 
more  rapidly  than  by  any  other  means 
so  far  inaugurated.  The  government  can 
only  hope  to  do  away  with  our  distinct 
Indian  population  and  assimilate  it 
through  some  organized  plan  having  that 
purpose  in  view.  The  massing  and  herd¬ 
ing.  on  reservations  separated  from  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  country, 
is  the  reverse  of  every  such  purpose. 

The  Mortality. 

The  mortality  of  the  year  was  abnor¬ 
mally  large;  being  twenty-one  out  of  a 
total  population  of  six  hundred  and  tliirty- 
■seveu.  Sixteen  of  these — nine  males  and 
seven  females — were  Apaches;  one  boy, 
Cheyenne;  oae  boy,  Li  pan;  two  hoys, 
Nez  Peroes:  one  boy,  Pawnee.  This 
great  mortality  among  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  Apaches  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  school 
combined,  though  they  number  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  An  explanation 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Carlisle  they  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb  physically,  many  of  them  suffering 
from  chroniwand  incurable  disease.  All 
the  deaths  were  from  tubercular  consump¬ 
tion  or  kindred  affection.  Aside  from  the 
Apaches,  the  health  of  the  school  has 
never  been  better.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
last  year,  that  the  most  potent  element  in 
rebuilding  their  nrturally  weak  constitu- 
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students.  No  disease  of  an  epidemic  na¬ 
ture  occurred, and  with  the  new  buildings, 
now  complete  and  Ju  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion,  the  general  health  oftheschool  will 
surely  improve,  as  exposure  to  colds  and 
drafts  will  be  lessened  and  general  com¬ 
fort  greatly  increased. 

Pupils-  Bank  Account. 

Every  student, who  in  any  way  becomes 
possessed  of  money,  deposits  it  and  is 
furnished  with  a  small  bank-book  in 
which  the  amounts  are  entered  to  his 
credit.  All  expenditures  are  required  to 
be  approved  on  a  blank  provided  for  that 
purpose;  and  thus  a  general  oversight  is 
kept  of  the  financial  habits  of  the  student 
and  economy  encouraged,  while  expendi¬ 
tures  that  are  made  are  for  legitimate  and 
useful  purposes  only.  The  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  name  and  probable  cost 
of  the  articles  desired  and  to  state  the 
balance  of  cash  on  hand,  so  that,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  they  gain  education  from 
the  handling  of  their  small  sums  of 
money. 

The  Public  Interest. 

The  interest  of  the  public,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  known  friends  of  Indian  educa¬ 
tion,  continues.  The  amount  contributed 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report  is  $9558.43, 
which  has  been  expended  chiefly  in  com¬ 
pleting  and  equipping  buildings  then 
under  construction. 

It  is  our  aim,  along  with  our  literary 
and  industrial  training,  to  implant  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  care 
a  knowledge  of  those  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity  recognized  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  foundation  of  social 
and  family  life.  In  this  work  the  clergy 
and  Christian  workers  of  Carlisle  have 
not  abated  their  interests  and  helx>.  The 
various  churches  continue  Indian  classes 
in  their  Sabbath  schools,  and  our  pupils 
of  both  sexes  continue  to  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  church  membership.  On  the  School 
ground  Sunday  service  and  Sabbath 
School  are  regularly  held  throughout  the 
year. 

lioose  Method  of  Securing-  Pupils. 

The  system  of  transferring  pupils  from 
Agency  schools,  designed  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  Par.  11.  of  Circular  No.  126, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  May  15th,  1884, 
has  never  been  carried  out,  and  Ave  haAre 
been  left  to  depend  on  chance  application 
and  occasional  visits  to  reseiwations  by 
officers  of  the  School.  These  loose 
methods  are  not  designed  to  supply  us 
with  the  most  suitable  material,  nor  to 
insure  the  best  return  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  fund  appropriated  for  us. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  H.  Pratt, 

Cant  10t,h.  Oiwl’rv.  Sunt. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Indian  Training  School, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
September,  1889. 

To  the  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
my  Tenth  Annual  Report: 

This  school  was  established  by  orders 
issued  September  6th,  1879,  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Office.  The  first  party  of  students 
numbering  seventy-six  arrived  under  my 
care  from  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Agen¬ 
cies,  Dakota,  October  5th,  1879,  and  on  the 
27th.  of  the  same  month  I  brought  fifty- 
seven  others  from  Indian  Territory.  The 
school  was  opened  November  1st,  1879,  and 
has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  each 
year,  reaching  a  total  of  seven  hundred 
and  two  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  our  population 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  July 
1st,  1888 ;  shows  the  increase  and  decrease 
from  each  tribe  during  the  year ;  the  num¬ 
bers  returned  to  Agencies;  deaths;  the 
number  remaining  at  end  of  school  year, 
and  the  number  placed  out  in  families  and 
on  farms  during  the  year: 

{See  Table  on  Last  Page.) 

In  Families  and  on  Farms. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  give  every  ca¬ 
pable  student  who  desires  it,  and  most  of 
them  do,  the  advantage  of  an  outing. 
During  the  year  four  hundred  and  sixty 
two  have  enjoyed  this  privilege;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  during  vacation  only.  The 
demand  for  our  students  steadily  in¬ 
creases,  We  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
secure  places  for  them,  yet  we  had  re¬ 
quests  for  double  the  number  we  could 
spare.  If  we  had  the  pupils,  and  this 
feature  of  our  work  were  pushed  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  placing  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  families  on  farms  and  in  the  public 
schools.  We  would  thus  accomplish  for 


them  far  more  than  any  Indian  school 
can  do. 

I  again  invite  special  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  this  system  and  trust  it 
may  receive  from  the  Government  the 
notice  it  deserves.  The  pupils  are  thus 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  best 
of  our  self-supporting  citizens  and  placed 
in  a  position  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge 
of  our  civilized  life  and  institutions  as 
will  fit  them  to  become  part  of  our  body 
politic.  This  knowledge  they  can  acquire 
in  no  other  way.  Could  every  one  of  our 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians 
be  placed  from  three  to  five  years  in  such 
surroundings,  tribal  and  reservation  life 
would  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Indian  languages  would  cease  to  exist, 
the  Indians  themselves  would  become 
English  speaking  and  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  and  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship.  To  an  Indian  so 
placed  every  individual  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood  becomes  a  teacher. 

The  reports  from  our  out-students  are 
almost  invariably  good  and  their  standing 
in  the  schools  ranks  favorably  with  that 
of  white  children. 

Industries. 

Our  Industrial  Department  has  been 
conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years.  To  the  different  shops  are  as¬ 
signed  as  many  apprentices  as  they  can  ac¬ 
commodate,  attention  being  paid  to  the 
natural  aptitudes  and  tastes  of  the  pupils. 
The  quality  of  the  work  tends  [constant¬ 
ly  to  improve  and  the  products  of  our 
shops  not  consumed  at  the  school  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Department.  During  the 
year  we  furnished  for  Agency  use,  194  sets 
of  double-harness,  8  spring-wagons  and 
6,332  articles  of  tin-ware.  All  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoes  required  by  the  pupils  were 
manufactured  at  the  school. 

The  permanent  beneficial  results  to  our 
students  of  this  industrial  training  is 
shown  by  the  positions  occupied  and  wages 
received  by  a  number  who  have  secured 
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<_■  m  ploy  in  out  alter  re  tu  rning  to  their  homes 
and  by  others  working  in  eastern  industrial 
establishments  where  they  receive  the 
same  pay  as  other  mechanics. 

School!  Iloom  Work. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $18,000 
for  a  new  school  building.  As  this  was 
in  process  of  erection  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  September  1st,  the  classes 
were  conducted  in  the  Gymnasium  and 
Small  Boys’  Quarters  until  December 
holidays.  Tire  new  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied  January  1st,  1889,  and 
we  have  now  a  complete  and  well  equipped 
school  building  capable  of  comfortably 
accommodating  600  pupils.  It  contains 
fourteen  school-rooms,  a  large  assembly 
room,  60x86  feet,  an  office,  music  and 
store-rooms. 

During  the  year  the  school  was  re-graded 
upon  a  system  based  upon  the  experience 
of  nine  previous  years,  as  follows: 

First  Grade  (Two  years) : -Language  ; 
words,  sentences  from  objects,  pictures, 
etc.,  writing  from  blackboard  copies, 
lessons  from  books  in  script,  on  slate, 
tracing-books;  First  (Reader  complete; 
Numbers:  Grube,  to  40,  add  and  substraet 
to  1000,  multiply  to  1000  by  one  figure; 
Practical  examples. 

Second  Grade: — (Third  year):  Form¬ 
ing  sentences,  dictation,  memorizing 
and  recitation;  Writing,  copy  books, 
Nos.  1  and  2;  Grube,  to  80,  simple  practi¬ 
cal  examples  in  four  elementary  rules 
with  out  book. 

Third  Grade:  (Fourth  year):  Second 
Reader  with  supplementary  reading; 
Construct  sentences ;  Give  substance  of 
lessons  in  own  language ;  Dictation ;  Mem¬ 
orizing  and  recitations  continued; 
Arithmetic:  Four  elementary  Rules, 
with  practical  work  ;  Decimals  to  this  ex¬ 
tent;  Writing,  Nos.  3  and  4;  Oral  Geog¬ 
raphy;  Oral  Hygiene;  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade :  (Fifth  year):  Third 
Reader;  Primary  Arithmetic,  using  book 
through  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions, 


Writing  books,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 ;  Dictation  ; 
Memorizing  and  recitation  continued  ; 
Drawing;  Primary  Geography  completed; 
Language;  Part  first,  book  I,  “PD  de,” 
using  boob  ;  Hygiene ;  Oral  History. 

Fifth  Grade;  (Sixth  year):  Third 
Reader,  United  States  History  as  Supple¬ 
mentary  reading;  Complete  Primary 
Arithmetic  and  Four  Elementary  Rules, 
in  large  Arithmetic ;  Writing,  Nos,  5,  6 
and  7 :  Language  book  continued,  part 
II,  “Hyde.”  Geographical  Reader ;  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  North  and  South  America, 
and  Map  studies;  Hygiene,  No.  2,  to  Res¬ 
piration  ;  Drawing. 

Sixth  Grade:  (Seventh  year):  Fourth 
Reader  and  United  States  History  as 
Supplementary  reading;  Large  Arith¬ 
metic,  Complete  Common  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  Weights  and  Measures  to  De¬ 
nominate  Numbers;  Language  book  con¬ 
tinued,  Book  2  to  page  93,  “Hyde;”  Geo¬ 
graphical  Reader  finished;  Map  Studies; 
Hygiene,  finish  No.  2;  Writing,  No.  7, 
advanced  course ;  Drawing. 

Seventh  Grade:  (Eighth  year): 

Fourth  Reader ;  Arithmetic,  through  De¬ 
nominate  Numbers  and  Measurements; 
Writing,  No.  7;  United  States  History, 
through  Revolution;  Language, advanced 
book  to  page  137,  “Hyde;”  Physiology, 
three  topics;  Drawing. 

Eighth  Grade:  (Ninth  year) :  Fifth 
Reader;  Arithmetic  through  Percent¬ 
age;  Language,  finish  book;  Writ¬ 
ing;  Drawing;  United  States  History 
Complete ;  Physiology,  finish. 

Ninth  Grade;  (Tenth  year):  Fifth 
Reader;  Arithmetic  Complete;  Language, 
Analysis;  Composition;  General  review ; 
Geography,  general  review  in  advanced 
book;  Civil  Government;  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  elements. 

Fourteen  pupils  having  finished  this 
course  of  study  were  awarded  Diplomas 
at  a  public  Commencement  held  May 
22nd,  1889.  This  was  our  first  Graduat¬ 
ing  Class. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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our  highest  grade  is  two  years  below  the 
ordinary  high  school  grade  of  the  public 
schools.  We  ought  to  carry  our  pupils 
at  least  to  the  High  School  grade.  This 
will  require  more  stringent  regulations  in 
regard  to  holding  Indian  youth  in 
schools.  Our  period  of  live  years  was 
established  with  the  consent  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  yet  the  Department  consents 
to  three  years  and  even  less  at  all  the 
other  schools.  The  Government  has 
from  year  to  year  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  different  churches  aud  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth 
without  any  system  or  regulation  as  to 
the  length  of  time  the  children  should  re¬ 
main  in  school. 

These  churches  and  institutions  com¬ 
peting  for  pupils  with  the  Government’s 
own  Industrial  and  Agency  schools  use 
arguments  and  resort  to  methods  to  fill 
their  schools  which  tend  to  confuse  the 
Indians  and  render  them  averse  to  send¬ 
ing  their  children  to  the  Government 
schools.  To  reach  the  full  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  this  school  I  would  urge  as  I  have 
repeatedly  done  in  former  reports  that 
the  best  pupils  at  the  Agencies  be  sent 
here,  that  a  thoroughly  organized  system 
to  secure  these  be  adopted  and  enforced 
and  that  all  scheming  by  outside  institu¬ 
tions  to  obtain  pupils  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Government  schools  be  prohibited. 

Sanitary. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
chronic  cases  of  Scrofula  and  Consump¬ 
tion  which  came  to  us  from  the  Apache 
prisoners  of  war  in  Florida,  the  sanitary 


condition  of  the  school  has  been  good. 
During  the  year,  few  cases  of  acute  dis¬ 
ease  occurred.  There  were  eighteen 
deaths.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  Apaches 
who  arrived  here  tainted  with  hereditary 
Consumption. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  healthy. 
It  has  always  been  remarkably  free  from 
epidemics;  the  air  is  pure  and  uo  dis¬ 
ease  peculiar  to  the  neighborhood  is 
known ;  the  diet  is  varied ;  the  food 
abundant,  excellent, and  always  well  and 
carefully  prepared ;  the  clothing  is  am¬ 
ple,  and  of  good  quality.  Our  dormi¬ 
tories  are  new,  clean,  spacious,  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  well  drained.  In  winter  they 
are  kept  at  proper  temperature  by  steam. 
I  know  of  no  place  where  the  Hygienic 
surroundings  are  better  than  here. 

Public  Interest. 

The  continued  interest  of  the  public  and 
charitable  people  is  shown  in  many  ways, 
especially  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
year,  ending  June  30,  1889,  without  any 
effort  or  solicitation  on  our  part,  we  re¬ 
ceived  donations  amounting  to  $6,078.71. 

The  Religious  interest  of  the  different 
Churches  of  the  town  continues  unabated. 
Our  students  are  welcomed  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Churches  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  The  best  of  feeling  has  prevailed 
between  the  school  and  the  community 
throughout  the  year. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 
R.  H.  Pratt, 
Capt.  10th  Cavalry,  Supt. 
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Tribes. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  da  te  of 
last  report. 

New  pupils 
received. 

To  tal 
dur¬ 
ing 
year. 

Returned 

to 

Agency. 

Died. 

Remaining  at 
school. 

Out  in 
families 
and 

on  farms. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

1\I. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

1.  Alaskan . 

o 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2.  Apache  . 

97 

36 

8 

1 

142 

6 

7 

7 

7 

92 

23 

115 

81 

20 

3.  Arapahoe . 

16 

6 

99 

9 

2 

14 

4 

18 

12 

5 

4.  Arickaree  . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

5.  Caddo . 

1 

i 

i 

6.  Cheyenne  . 

20 

9 

3 

] 

33 

4 

3 

i 

18 

7 

25 

14 

5 

7.  Chippewa  .. 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

8.  Comanche  . 

3 

1 

9 

2 

6 

1 

9 .  C  ro  w . 

-  6 

9 

19 

4 

31 

3 

99 

6 

2S 

12 

3 

10.  (xros  Venire. 

9 

2 

] 

l 

1 

1 

11.  Iowa . 

i 

1 

l 

] 

] 

12  Kaw . 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

13.  Keechi . 

i 

1 

l 

1 

1 

14.  Kiowa  . 

9 

2 

9 

9 

15 

1 

i 

9 

4 

13 

3 

9 

15.  Lipan . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

]6.  Meiionionpft  . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

17.  Miami  . 

i 

9 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9 

1 

i 

18.  Modoc  . 

i 

2 

O 

1 

i 

1 

l 

i 

19.  Navajo _ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

20.  Nez  Perce  .... 

9 

i 

3 

9 

i 

21.  Omaha. . 

10 

2 

19 

5 

12 

2 

14 

6 

4 

22.  Oneida  . 

35 

37 

4 

6 

82 

2 

4 

37 

39 

76 

34 

33 

23.  Onondoga 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

24.  Osage  . 

i 

6 

1 

7 

5 

25.  Ottawa  . 

1 

5 

6 

2 

14 

i 

1 

1 

6 

5 

ii 

i 

4 

26.  Pawnee.. 

s 

6 

14 

i 

T 

6 

13 

7 

6 

27.  Peoria  ... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1 

i 

28.  Piute 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29.  Ponca 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

30.  Pueblo 

64 

50 

1 
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5 

2 

60 

48 
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52 

30 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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2 
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3 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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2 

3 

2 
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3 

2 

5 
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i 

9 

i 

3 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

i 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

39.  Sioux . 

60 

26 

7 

Q 
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96 

14 

6 

53 

23 

76 

47 

19 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

42.  Winnebago _ 

1 1 

5 

6 

5 

27 

1 

3 

i 

15 

7 

22 

9 

1 

43.  Wyandofip 
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5 

Q 

11 

1 

7 

10 

1 

5 

Total . 

373 

216 

78 

35 

702 

55 

38 

10 

8 

386 

205 

591 

310 

152 
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?ir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
ifteenth  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this 
school,  and  in  doing  it,  am  reminded 
hat  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  where  one  of  the  larger  schools  has 
emained  under  continuous  mauagement 
or  anything  like  the  period  indicated. 
Co  this  fact,  and  the  experience  gained 
luring  these  years,  must  be  attributed 
nuch  of  the  success  that  continues  to  at¬ 
tend  the  school,  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ul  in  forwarding  the  whole  work  of  In- 
lian  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried 
»n  in  all  departments  without  material 
hange  from  past  years,  only  such  altera- 
ions  being  made  in  class  and  other  work 
s  tended  to  impfove  the  instruction  and 
ucrease  the  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

A  material  advancement  in  grades  has 
een  made  in  the  school-room  department, 
'he  progress  of  the  individual  pupil  has 
een  more  closely  noted,  and  whenever 
is  mental  development  enabled  him  to  do 
tie  work  of  a  higher  grade,  he  was  pro- 
loted.  The  possibility  of  promotion  at 
ny  time  has  been  a  healthy  stimulus. 

Regular  class  promotions  were  made 
larch  1st,  at  which  time  the  strongest 


and  brightest  minds  were  permitted  to 
skip  a  room  or  a  grade  and  by  this  means 
were  kept  working  with  pupils  of  equal 
power,  instead  of  leading  a  slow  class  and 
losing  incentive.  The  half-day  system 
makes  it  possible  tor  the  observing 
teacher  to  have  almost  an  ideal  grouping 
or  classification  of  pupils. 

Special  five-minute  exercises,  after  the 
usual  devotional  exercises,  at  the  opening 
of  school  daily,  have  been  held  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  subjects  considered 
have  been  History,  Literature,  Science, 
Biography,  and  Morals,  the  scholars  and 
teachers  taking  turns  in  presenting  a  se¬ 
lection.  The  exercises  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructive  and  helpful  to  warrant 
this  special  mention. 

The  teachers’  meeting,  held  weekly 
during  the  year,  unifies  sympathies,  aims, 
and  methods,  and  gives  increased  esprit 
de  corps ,  so  valuable  to  the  highest  success 
of  any  effort  depending  on  a  collective 
body  of  workers. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

School  shops  are  becoming,  year  by 
year  more  exclusive  school-time  employ¬ 
ment  places,  the  summer  vacation  being 
spent  in  farm  work  at  the  school,  or  out 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  only 
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enough  students  remaining  during  the 
summer  to  care  for  the  buildings  and 
premises.  This  change  we  welcome,  for 
the  shops  are  primarily  instructive,  and 
not  for  the  unlimited  manufacturing  of 
goods.  The  change  of  occupation  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  student,  and  quickly  qualifies 
him  for  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is 
also  this  great  benefit  derived  from  this 
summer  exodus— the  Indian  boy  is  for  this 
period  no  longer  an  Indian,  but  a  man 
working  for  wages 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  tlie 
shops  is  of  equal  grade  with  former  years, 
and  there  is  greater  gain  in  self-reliance, 
as  well  a-t  ability,  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
prenl  ices. 

As  the  years  go  by,  and  the  various 
educational  influences  at  wo'k  have  their 
effect  on  i  he  Indians,  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  a  greatly  increased  ability  to  receive 
verbal  instruction,  so  that  whereas  years 
ago,  the  instruction  given  was  a  matter  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice, 
that  is  now  the  case  exclusively.  The 
language  difficulty  is  largely  overcome, 
and  Indian  youth  intelligently  receive 
instruction  given  in  the  English  language. 

FARMS. 

The  school  farms  and  dairy  have  proved 
themselves,  as  heretofore,  useful  and  nec¬ 
essary  adjuncts  in  supplying  vegetables, 
milk  and  butter.  The  season  thisyear  has 
been  more  favorable  for  farm  crops  than 
last  year,  and  the  results,  indicated  for  the 
year,  are  excellent. 

The  herd  ol  cows  came  through  the 
winter  in  better  condition  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  by  the  use  of  ensilage  as  food, 
the  flow  and  quality  of  the  milk  was  well 
maintained  during  the  winter  months, 
the  product  in  richness  equaling  that  of 
cows  on  green  pasture.  The  results  thus 
obtained  lead  us  to  continue  the  u-e  of 
ensilage  as  v\  inter  feed  for  stock.  The 
utility  of  this  course  has  been  a  matter  of 
of  experiment  for  some  years,  but  I  now 
regard  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  ensilage  feeding  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  settled. 

The  dairy,  since  the  time  it  was  first 
made  a  prominent  feature,  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  wholly  by  Indians,  vho  have  had 


the  care  of  the  cattle,  the  milk,  butte 
makmg,  and  the  dairy  utensils,  and  tl 
service  has  beeu  well  performed. 

OUTING 

The  outiug  system  continues  the  di 
tinctive  feature  that  it  has  beeu  for  a| 
the  years  past. 

As  the  spring  season  approached,  it  wt 
feared  the  depressed  condition  of  agr! 
culture  aud  the  great  supply  of  linen 
ployed  labor,  would  bring  difficulty  i 
placing  out  our  usual  quota.  Such,  hoy, 
ever,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  aud  i 
usual,  more  applications  were  receive 
than  could  be  filled,  but  at  slightly  r 
duced  wages  from  previous  years. 

The  number  out  during  the  year,  f< 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  has  been — boy 
493;  girls,  328.  There  has  been  less  tmul 
le  with  these  out  pupil  -  thau  in  anv  pr 
vious  year.  The  system  seems  to  1] 
understood  more  perfectly  by  ail  partie 
The  country  home  is  looked  forward  i 
by  the  gtm;euts  and  it  frequently  happei 
that  lasting  friendship-*  are  formed  b* 
tween  the  Indian  students  and  the  film 
lies  of  which  for  a  time  they  are  member 

The  results  with  the  girls  are  special! 
gratifying  this  year — their  services  are  s 
generally  acceptable  that  my  visitin 
agent,  stated  that  she  could  place  500  gir 
in  good  homes  if  she  had  them  available 

The  results  of  this  plan  are  of  the  grea  ; 
est  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  ai 
more  effective  as  an  education  to  sel’f-suj 
port  than  any  training  that  could  be  gh 
en  in  any  school.  The  plan  entails  a  va! 
amount  of  labor  and  correspondence  i 
the  selection  of  suitable  homes;  arrivin 
at  just  compensation  ;  examining  reporl 
monthly;  the  details  of  transportation 
and  the  supervision  by^  visiting  agenl 
made  twice  during  each  year. 

APACHKS. 

Among  those  whose  record  as  workers  i 
generally  good,  are  the  Apaches  from  M 
Vernon.  Most  of  them  have  now  bee 
connected  with  the  school  for  the  fit 
period  of  13  ve  years — some  for  eight  years- 
a  large  part  of  their  time  ha  ving  been  spec 
away  from  the  school  Many  of  them  ar 
mature  men  and  women — not  general! 
bright  a>  students,  but  speaking  and  writ 


jig  enough  of  English  to  get  along.  The 
luestion  arises.  What  is  their  future? 
hey  are  becoming  restless  and  impatient 
ir  a  solution  of  this  question.  They 
ame  here  as  prisoners  of  war.  What  is 
heir  present  status?  Are  they  still  pils¬ 
ners?  '['his  question  should  be  au- 
wered  in  the  near  future. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  the  summer,  all  buildings  have 
ieen  renovated  by  the  use  of  jiaint  and 
:alsomine,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  bed- 
ling  has  been  renewed,  so  that  the  stu- 
leuts’  quarters  are  now  in  specially  good 
ondition,  thoroughly  purified  and  health- 
ul. 

CHICAGO  AWARDS. 

1  Tn  my  last  report,  mention  was  made 
if  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
n  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  I  have  since 
ieen  notified  that  a  diploma  was  awarded 
he  school  for  its  exhibit,  of  which  the 
;ext  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Chicago,  III. 
Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Award . 

Excellence  of  methods,  objects,  and  re¬ 
sults,  as  a  part  of  the  best  plan  for  the 
industrial,  intellectual,  patriotic,  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  training  of  the  In¬ 
dian  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of  civ¬ 
ilized  society,  seen  first,  in  his  separation 
from  savage  surroundings;  second,  in 
wise  and  well-fitted  plans  and  methods  of 
theoretical  and  practical  training  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  several  years  of  school 
life,  during  which  they  learn  conditions 
of  caring  for  health  and  are  prepared  for 
active  affairs  in  common  studies,  such  as 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
icomposition,  geography,  music,  book¬ 
keeping,  and. morals,  and  in  industries  for 
girls  such  as  household  economy,  needle¬ 
work,  cutting  of  garments  and  cooking; 
and  for  boys,  farming,  carpentering, 
black-smithing,  harness  and  wagon-mak¬ 
ing,  the  making  of  tin-ware  and  shoes, 
and  printing;  third,  as  seen  in  the  outing- 
system,  by  which  the  pupils  are  placed  in 
good  families,  where  both  boys  and  girls, 
for  a  year  or  more,  become  familiar,  by 
observation  and  practice,  with  all  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  amenities  of  American  home 
life,  fixing  what  they  have  been  learning 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  school; 
fourth,  as  seen  in  the  results  attained,  and 


(a)  in  the  outing  system  for  1892,  whiety 
resulted  in  the  earning  by  404  boys,  of 
$18,698  83,  and  by  298  gills,  of  $5,170.15,  or 
a  total  of  $21,868.98,  all  of  which  was 
placed  to  their  individual  credit  ;  and  <  b ? , 
in  the  useful  and  worthy  lives  of  the  great 
majority  of  all  who  have  i  etui  ned  to  their 
Indian  homes. 

(Signed.)  John  Eaton, 

Individual  Judge, 

Approved,  John  Boyd  Thatcher, 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Awards, 

An  exhibit  of  corn  and  wheat  raised 
on  the  school  farm  and  sent  as  a  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  exhibit,  was  also 
awarded  a  diploma  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Chicago,  III. 

Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Award. 

Corn  on  ear. — Ears  well  filled  with 
plump  sound  grain  of  good  color. 

L.  H.  Clark, 
Individual  Judge. 

Wheat: — Yield  from  22  to  35  bushels  per 
acre, weight  63  pounds  per  bushel.  Good, 
plump  grain. 

(Signed.;  F.  E.  Briggs, 

Individual  Judge. 

Approved,  John  Boyd  Thatcher, 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Awards. 

These  awards  I  regard  as  creditable  alike 
to  the  Department,  the  School,  and  the 
Indiau  race. 

The  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  De¬ 
partment  was  a  point  of  interest  to  many 
distinguished  visitors,  including  the  edu¬ 
cational  officials  of  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  prominent  workers  in  the 
home  and  foreign  mission  fields. 

The  most  gratifying  feature,  however, of 
our  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair, 
w  as  the  visit  made  in  October  of  upwards 
of  450  of  the  students  in  a  special  train  of 
ten  coaches,  leaving  Carlisle  at  midnight 
October  1st,  and  returning  at  rnidnght 
October  7th,  after  a  most  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  stay  of  more  than  four  days  in 
Chicago — during  which  time  the  services 
of  the  Band  in  the  different  band-stands, a 
concert  in  Festival  Hall  by  the  Band  and 
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Choir,  and  a  daily  parade  and  drill  of  oue 
hour  by  the  battalion  of  five  companies 
of  school  cadets,  were  accepted  by  the 
management  as  earning  an  entrance  for 
the  whole  number  of  students  to  the 
grounds,  and  incidentally  gave  the  school 
and  all  Government  Indian  school  work, 
great  publicity. 

The  expenses  of  this  trip  were  paid  by 
the  students  themselves  from  their  sum¬ 
mer  earnings,  specially  favorable  rates 


being  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 


road,  for  the  use  of  a  special  train  which 
ran  to  and  from  Chicago  as  a  section  of 
the  fast  Columbian  Express.  I  consider 
the  outlay  of  this  trip  as  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  students,  educa¬ 
tionally.  The  event  constitutes  a  life¬ 
time  memory,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  like  trip 
w  ith  Indian  or  any  other  school. 

SOCIAL 

An  Indian  school  differs  from  most 
others  in  that  there  is  so  much  to  teach  in 
regard  to  manners  that,  with  others, 
comes  naturally  in  toe  course  of  family 
life. 

One  of  these  necessary  features,  is  that 
of  association  of  the  sexes  on  a  proper 
footing.  This  is  fostered  by  sociables, 
held  once  a  month,  where  all  students  are 
present,  under  the  supervision  of  officers 
and  teachers,  and  two  hours  are  spent  in 
social  visiting,  games,  etc.  There  are  also 
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in  connection  with  the  school,  several 


literary  societies  among  the  boys,  and  one 
among  the  girls.  These  hold  their  regular 
meetings,  debate  live  issues,  aud  at  times, 
on  challenge,  hold  competitive  public 
debates.  They  also  have  their  annual 
banquets,  inviting  the  guests,  and  show¬ 
ing  great  interest  and  ingenuity  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  entertainment.  The  sev¬ 
eral  circles  of  the  King’s  Daughters  also 
have  their  annual  Fair  of  articles  manu¬ 
factured  and  contributed,  for  sale  iu  the 
furtherance  of  such  benevolent  objects 
as  they  may  undertake. 


These  various  interests  are  effective  in 
furnishing  a  spur  to  individual  effort,  and 
make  the  school  routine  more  bearable 
by  breaking  the  monotony  of  it. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Government 


school,  of  the  class  so  frequently  chars® 
terized  as  Godless,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
in  this  report,  to  state  just  what  is  don 
in  regard  to  religious  observances  an 
teaching. 

There  are,  in  the  school,  representa 
tives  of  nearly  all  the  leading  churches 
both  among  the  students  and  instructors 
and,  so  far  as  these  churches  are  repre 
sented  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  theii 
preaching,  Sabbath-school  and  other  ser 
vices,  are  attended  by  the  students.  It 
addition,  a  Sabbath-school  is  regularl; 
liekl  at  the  school,  also  a  Sunday  ser 
vice— undenominational  iu  its  charade 
— and  a  students’  prayer-meeting, weekly 
The  Young  Men’3  Christian  Associatioi 
is  an  active  working  organization  of  up 
wards  of  100  associates, with  a  comfortabl 
hall  for  their  use.  The  Association  is  it 
full  membership  with  a  State  organiza 
tion,  and  duly  represented  by  its  delegate; 
in  convention. 

The  King’s  Daughters  order  is  also 
strong  force  among  the  girls,  very  benefi 
cial  in  its  results. 

Pastors  of  the  town  meet  with  and  give 
instructions  weekly  to  the  students  con 
nected  with  their  several  churches. 

We  are  also  frequently  visited  by  emi 
nent  ministers,  evangelists  and  mission 
aries  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  cause 
Christianity.  They  always  have  full  op 
portunity  with  the  young  minds  here 
gathered.  No  pupils  come  here  and  gc 
away  ignorant  of  Christian  truth  and  mo¬ 
rality,  whether  they  adopt  them  or  not. 

BAND  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  school  band  reached  its  highest  ef¬ 
ficiency  under  the  spur  of  preparation  for 
the  Columbian  celebrations  and  man  tains 
the  quality  of  its  music,  so  that  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the 
school,  and  a  favorite  organization  in  a 
district  which  has  many  fine  bands. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  in  response 
to  repeated  invitations  to  appear  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  band  and  the  choir,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  series  of  entertainments  tc 
be  given  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  with  the  result  of  enlisting  the 
good  will  of  many  influential  people,  anc 
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winning  everywhere,  the  most  favorable 
jnotice.  In  regard  to  the  musical  capac  - 
ity  of  the  students,  as  well  as  their  gen- 
eral  ability  and  appearance,  the  opinion 
of  ail  who  hear  them,  is  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass  in  a  recent  letter.  He 
says,  “It  is  impossible  to  relegate  to  per¬ 
manent  barbarism  a  people  endowed  with 
the  musical  abilities  shown  by  these 
young  Indians.” 

In  the  Held  of  Athletics,  the  base-ball 
■  and  foot-ball  teams  have  been  able  to  hold 
i'their  own  with  the  various  colleges  and 
other  clubs  with  which  they  have  con- 
(teuded,  fairly  dividing  the  honors.  The 
[gymnasium  has  been  supplied  with  new 
apparatus,  and  during  the  winter  about 
twenty  minutes’  gymnastic  drill  was  giv¬ 
en  to  all  students,  daily. 

GENERAL. 

There  is  one  topic  in  connection  with 
Indian  education  in  the  East,  that  has  of 
lale  been  thrust  prominently  to  the  front, 
as  though  it  w'ere  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  has  found  its  official  expression  in 
i  that  clause  of  the  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill,  which  forbids  the  taking  of  an  In¬ 
dian  boy  or  girl  to  a  school  outside  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  the  reserva¬ 
tion  is  situated,  without  the  voluntary 
consent  of  parents  or  next  of  kin,  given  in 
the  presence  of  the  Indian  Agent. 

That  such  a  provision  was  deemed  nec¬ 
essary,  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
somewhere,  sometime,  there  has  been 
fofcible  action  in  removing  children  from 
their  homes  to  distant  schools  and  so 
compelling  them  to  become  educated  and 
civilized. 

Desirable  as  such  a  course  might  be  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  Indian,  no  student 
has  ever  entered  Carlisle  in  the  way  in¬ 
dicated  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chiracahua  Apaches,  who 
were  transferred  as  prisoners  of  war. 

My  never  varying  instructions  to  my 
agents  and  others  bringing  students  to 
Carlisle,  have  been  “with  consent  of  par¬ 
ents  and  guardians,  and  concurrence  of 
the  Agent  and  school  officials.”  The 
Agent  signs  a  certified  list  of  students 
(who  have  previously  been  examined  by 


the  Agency  physician),  and  thereby  for¬ 
mally  transfers  them  to  the  care  of  the 
school — a  careful  record  of  such  transfers 
being  kept  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  removal  has  ever  been  attempt¬ 
ed. 

This  much  for  the  facts;  now  as  to  the 
morale  of  such  a  rule — what  are  the  in¬ 
fluences  to  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  an 
Indian  parent,  in  sending  a  child  awray  to 
a  distant  school?  First,  there  is  family 
separation — something  that  is  not  strange 
or  new  to  the  people  of.  America,  but  still 
it  is  a  serious  obstacle.  Another  considera¬ 
tion  of  more  weight  to  the  Indian  is  the 
girls,  who,  in  many  cases  are  articles  of 
merchandise  at  an  early  age,  and  the  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  reservation  has  been 
their  only  protection  from  being  sold  into 
a  state  of  polygamy,  disgusting  in  its  in¬ 
cidents,  and  opposed  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  land.  In  the  one  case  the  profit  is 
to  the  venal  parent,  and  in  the  other  case 
the  benefit  is  to  the  girl. 

Again,  where  money  annuity  payments 
are  made,  if  the  child  is  away  at  school, 
these  payments  accumulate  either  at  the 
school  or  in  the  Treasury,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  amount  to  a  respect¬ 
able  sum;  but  at  home,  or  at  a  home 
school,  this  amount  is  added  to  the  family 
income,  and  falls  into  the  trader’s  hands  at 
once.  I  also  find  that,  at  some  ration 
Agencies,  if  in  the  home  school ,  the  family 
receives  a  ration  for  the  absent  child  on  the 
family  ticket,  and  the  child  is  also  ra¬ 
tioned  at  the  school;  but  if  away  at  a  dis¬ 
tant  school,  the  ration  is  stopped  alto¬ 
gether,  as  it  should  be.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  says  to  the  parent,  “If  you 
send  your  child  to  the  home  school,  I  will 
give  your  family  an  extra  ration.  If  you 
send  it  away  to  a  non-reservation  school, 
you  cannot  have  the  ration.”  From  the  In¬ 
dians’  standpoint, it  therefore  pays  to  keep 
the  child  on  the  reservation.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  ignorant  Indian  is  made  a  judge  in 
a  matter  that  he  is  not  competent,  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  decide,  and  unreasoning  instinct 
and  self-interest  control. 

In  this  matter,  with  all  due  deference 
to  parental  instinct  and  affection, it  seems 
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only  just  that  as  the  Government,  for  the  pendent  citizen,  to  whom  all  the  schools 
most  part,  is  paying  the  bills  it  is  perfect-  and  occupations  of  the  country  open  and 
ly  in  order  that  such  moral  pressure  as  become  available. 

the  circumstances  easily  admit  of,  be  used  In  working  to  this  end,  Carlisle  loses 
to  place  in  the  paths  of  progress  the  rising  no  opportunity  of  planting  in  the  minds 
generation  of  Indians,  so  that  those  who  of  those  under  her  care,  the  idea  that  the 
are  now  in  the  wane  of  life,  may  indeed  future  is— -one  nation,  one  people,  one 
be  the  last  of  their  race  so  far  as  ignorance,  language,  one  way  to  comfortable  living, 
incapacity  and  dependence  are  concerned,  open  alike  to  the  Indian  and  t  he  whte 


Indian  education  hashad  its  experimen¬ 
tal  and  formative  stages.  It  is  now  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  the  Indian  can  be, 
and  should  be  educated,  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  do  the  work.  There  is 
therefore  in  the  future,  the  somewhat 
monotonous  but  necessary  work  of  keep¬ 
ing  on- — keeping  at  it — until  the  work  is 
done,  and  until  the  need  for  schools  ex¬ 
clusively  Indian  shall  have  passed  away 
a®d  the  Indian,  through  his  intelligence 
and  industry,  becomes  a  free  and  inde- 


CONCIjUS  ION. 


race,  embodied  in  that  ancient  decree, 
“In  the  sweatot'  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.” 


I  append  herewith  the  statistics  of  pop¬ 
ulation  for  the  school  year. 


Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant 


Capt.  10th  Cav'y,,  IT.  S.  A., 


Superintendent. 


POPULATION 


Tribes. 

"~Z-  r 

c  x 
c;  r. 

77 

—  X 

| 

New  pupils 

J 

D 

=0 

! 

32 

tJD 

Died 

1 

1  Rgmaiui  ug 
tit  school 

Total. 

M 

F 

M 

1  F 

M  |  F 

M  J  F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

9, 

5 

1 

9 

2 

4 

52 

15 
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70 

13 

4‘- 

15 

57 

6 

5 

11 

5 

"l 
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4 

5 

3 

3 

] 

99 

12 

34 
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99 

9 

31 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

o 

1 

1 

ft  Parlrlo . . 

5 

3 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

9 

5 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

19 

15 

34 

i 

18 

15 

33 

6 

4 

9 

12 

0 

1 

5 

5 

13  Chippewa . 

52 

32 

11 

6 

101 

28 

15 

35 

23 

58 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

9 

1 

1 

12 

19 

9 

10 

7 

17 

6 

6 

9 

4 

4 

19  Gros  Vent'Le  . 

6 

4 

10 

o 

9 

3 

9 

5 

4 

9 

] 

7 

l 

5 

i 

6 

91  KNlNnel  . 

1 

i 

1 

9,9  TCn.w  . 

1 

i 

1 

5 

o 

8 

1 

2j 

-i 

i 

5 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

n 

- 

8 

3 

9 

24 

9 

i 

12 

9 

21 

9ft  Nooksar.hk . . . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

29  Omaha . 

9 

3 

i 

6 

l 

9 

2 

1 

3 

30  Oneida .  . 

37 

38 

'n 

7 

93 

8 

ll 

40 

34 

74 

SI  Onondago . 

1 

i 

9 

1 

1 

1 

32  Osage . 

15 

8 

6 

29 

0 

4 

18 

2 

20 

33  Otoe 

1 

1 

1 

34  Ottawa . 

18 

20 

... 

38 

7 

11 

11 

9 

20 

35  Pawnpp . 

1 

9 

3 

1  _____ 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

I, 

i 

] 

1 

1 

i 

3ft  Pippin  . 

24 

30 

12 

1 

17 

6 

23 

1 

1 

1 

40  Puvallup . 

9 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

41  Pueblo . 

17 

14 

3 

3 

37 

10 

3 

10 

14 

24 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

43  Sac  and  Fox . 

1 

9 

9 

0 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

45  Seneca . 

26 

18 

...... 

4 

1 

49 

6 

i 

24 

18 

42 

46  Shawnee . 

9 

5 

6 

13 

1 

4 

8 

12 

47  iShoshonp . 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4ft  ftiletz .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

49  Sioux . 

37 

38 

1 

76 

8 

6 

30 

32 

62 

50  Stock  bridge  . 

9 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

51  Tuscarora..... . 

14 

5 

1 

20 

1 

1 3 

6 

19 

59  TTmntilla.  . 

] 

1 

1 

53  Winnebago . 

4 

3 

4 

1 

12 

1 

7 

4 

11 

54  Wyandotte . 

1 

6 

i 

5 

6 

Aggregates . 

397 

269 

100 

52 

818 

139 

76 

. 

1 

358 

244 

602 

4 
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Carlisle,  Pensa.,  August  19,  1895.  J 
To  The  Honorable,  f 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:— 


My  sixteenth  annual  report  of  this  school  is  herewith  submitted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  changes  in  population  during  the  year: 


Tribes. 

I  Connected.  I  j  y, 

with  school  New  pupils  Ip 5 
at  date  of  received.  1(2.2 
last  report.! 

2  I  Returned 
o !  to  Agen- 
*1  cies- 

Died. 

Remainiug 

at 

School. 

j  M. 

F.  M.  j  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1  F. 

Total 

1 

9 

9 

4 

i 

9 

] 

1 

r 

2 

9 

42 

!  15 

1 

0 

1 

1 

,  14 

3 

1 
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2 

1 

1  9 

4 

9 

. 1 . 

2 

9 

99 

9 

31 

8 
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1 

13 

19 

6 

1 

1 

1  i 

1 

Caddo . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

i 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Chehalis . 

j 

i 

9 

1 

i 

1 

11 

18 

15 

3 

•> 

38 
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34 

12 

5 

23 

10 

1 

4 

13 

35 

4J5 

|  24 

127 

20 

12 

(50 

35 

95 

14 
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!  3 

o 
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9 

1 

1 

I 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Cree . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

19 

1 

1 

20 

10 

7 

o 

24 

9 

5 

5 

10 

4 

14 

9 

21 

9 

. 

2 

22 

4 

4 

1 

. 

a 

23 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

24 

1 

1 

1 

25 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

r 

2(5 

1 

i 

i 

i 

27 

4 

i 

9 

9 

J 

3 

28 

1 

1 

i 

1 

29 

1 

. 

1 

. 

i 

1 

30 

1 

1 

. 

i 

i 

31 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

9 

32 

12 

9 

1 

1 

23 

5 

1 

8 

9 

17 

33 

1 

1 

1 

34 

9 

1 

r* 

1 

8 

0 

14 

35 

40 

34 

21 

17 

112 

19 

11 

42 

40 

82 

30 

1 

1 

1 

37 

18 

2 

20 

9 

1 

10 

] 

17 

38 

11 

9 

5 

2 

27 

4 

5 

12 

0 

18 

39 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

40 

i 

4 

1 

4 

5 

41 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

42 

1 

1 

1 

. 

43 

17 

(5 

o 

29 

13 

4 

. 1 

10 

2 

12 

44 

10 

4 

14 

10 

4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

47 

10 

14 

3 

30 

9 

4 

1 L 

13 

24 

48 

1 

1 

1 

1 

49 

3 

3 
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9 

1 

3 

3 

50 

24 

18 

1 

1 

44 

5 

3 

20 

16 

30 

4 

8 

1 

3 

10 

2 

9 

14 

52 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

.53 

3 

3 

3 

3 

54 

30 

32 

0 

8 

70 

11 

10 

25 

30 

9 

3 

9 

3 

5 

56 

13 

2 

1 

22 

1 

1 

14 

6 

20 

4 

2 

1 

14 

3 

1 

0 

4 

10 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

4 

59 

Yakama  . 

i 

i 

i 

1 

|  358  |  244  |  148  |  93  |  842  |  125  |  77  |  3  |  5  |  378  |  254  7  682 

—f  p  ,007 


Totals. 
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best  fitted,  lind  positions  as  I  have  stated. 
But  for  the  rest,  in  many  cases,  there  is 
|  practically  nothing  for  them  to  do.  True, 

|  the  Indian  has  laud.  But  the  cultivated 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  is  very  different 
from  the  wild,  unbroken  prairie  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Dakota,  or  other  Western 
i  regions.  Then  the  market  and  other  con- 
■  ditions  are  very  different  Drouth,  hoi 
!  winds,  storms,  and  other  calamities  give 
white  men  great  discouragement,  and 
they  often  abandon  tfieir  farms  in  de- 
|  spair.  What  encouragement  is  there  for 
I  the  educated  young  Indian?  The  white 
!  man  fails.  How  can  the  Indian  hope  to 
succeed?  He  has  no  capital  to  begin 
with;  no  cultivated  land:  all  is  wild. 
His  parent*  laugh  at  him,  that  he  should 
work  like  a  white  man.  The  government 
issues  beef  ami  rations.  Why  need  he 
work?  It  is  easy  to’sink  to  the  condition 
of  camp  life.  The  school  clothes  wear 
'  out,  and  he  has  no  money  with  which  to 
buy  new.  Soon,  to  outer  appearances,  be 
is  much  the  same,  as  those  who  have 
never  been  in  school.  I  have  seen  some 
such  in  the  camps,  apparently  the  same 
as  others,  who  had  beeu  in  Carlisle  or 
other  schools.  For  example,  a  few  days 
ago, in  visiting  an  Arapahoe  camp, I  found 
a  young  women  dressed  like  the  rest,  who 
could  speak  English,  and  who  I  found 
had  been  at  Carlisle.  She  lived  with  her 
parents  in  a  “tepee.”  She  had  no  books 
or  papers,  no  evidences  of  civilized  life. 
She  seemed  to  be  living  about  the  same 
as  if  she  had  never  been  in  school.  But 
after  all,  I  ask,  what  else  could  she  do? 
The  return  from  the  school  was  natural, 
and  what  can  she  do  here  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  ?  The  poor  white  settlers  near  by, 
who  are  almost  starving  themselves,  can¬ 
not  employ  her.  Besides,  there  is  the  race 
prejudice  on  both  sides  to  overcome. 
She  has  land,  wild,  uncultivated  land, 
which  will  bring  little  or  no  income.  She 
has  no  house,  nor  money  with  which  to 
build  one.  This  young  woman  tells  me 
that  she  attended  our  church  (St.  John's) 
at  Carlisle.  Here  religious  privileges  are 
scarce. 

They  who  blame  returned  Indian  stu¬ 
dents,  often  do  not  understand  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  situation.  What  can  we  do 
!  about  it?  Help  them  to  help  themselves? 
This  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Our  missionary  force  in  Oklahoma  is 
but  feeble.  One  missionary  travels  three 
hundred  miles  a  month,  visiting  Indian 
camp*  (two  tribes),  Indian  schools,  Indian 
agencies,  military  posts, and  farming  com 
munities,  holding  such  services  as  are 
practicable  for  both  white  and  Indians. 
The  help  of  women  workers  among  the 
Indians  is  especially  desirable.  One  who 
1  ean  »o  in  and  out  among  the  camps,  help- 


turned  toward  the  industrial  and  enlight¬ 
ened  centers  of  the  world.  He  must  be 
persuaded,  encouraged,  lead,  even  forced 
into  that  busy  life  which  governs  the 
world’s  progress. 

Richard  Davis,  sou  of  a  prominent  In¬ 
dian  of  the  Cheyennes  of  Indian  Territory 
married  Nannie  Aspiuwall,  near  kin  of  a 
prominent  Pawnee  chief.  They  were 
both  educated  in  the  East.  They  were 
married  in  the  East.  They  bore  children 
in  the  East.  They  were  a  happy  family 
in  the  East.  Mr.  Davis  supported  his 
family  in  the  East  for  a  number  of  years, 
unaided  by  the  Government  or  the  Car¬ 
lisle  school,  where  he  and  wife  were 
educated. 

They  would  still  be  a  happy  family  in 
the  midst  of  an  industrious,  cultured 
community,  whose  very  atmosphere  is 
uplifting,  where  unaided  they  would  be 
compelled  by  the  natural  forces  around 
them  to  rise  to  a  high  plane  of  living, 
but  every  inducement  from  the  very  first 
was  held  out  to  Richard  to  return  to  his 
people.  Lands  in  severalty  were  there 
inviting  him;  friends  and  missionaries 
who  wanted  his  aid  to  further  their  work 
were  there  to  persuade  and  cry  “Come 
back  to  lift  up  your  people.”  Lease 
money  and  annuities  were  there  to  entice 
him.  The  present  Governmental  system 
says  to  all  such, “go  back  and  be  a  pauper. 
We  will  take  care  of  you  on  the  reser¬ 
vation.” 

Finally  after  several  years  of  such  ap¬ 
peals  from  many  quarters  he  yielded,  on 
the  plea  that  his  health  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  if  he  were  to  go  back  to  his  native 
air,  (full  of  malaria.)  He  was  giveu  a 
salaried  position  immediately,  but  office 
seekers  have  succeeded  in  ousting  him. 
He  has  had  to  fight  such  battles  as  he 
would  have  no  call  to  engage  in,  in  the 
eastern  community  which  he  left.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  forward  in  civilization  he 
has  been  forced  to  drop  back  a  little. 
Not  being  called  upon  to  use  his  English, 
and  having  to  talk  Indian  a  great  deal  he 
does  not  speak  as  good  English  as  when 
he  left  the  East.  He  cannot  live  so  neat¬ 
ly  for  he  has  not  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  he  had  here.  He  is  gradually 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
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Department  o-f  the  Interior, 

Indian  School  Service, 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1901. 

To  The  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:— 

This  is  the  22nd  Annual  Report  of  this  school  I  have  had 


the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department,  which  covers  its 
whole  history. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Enrollment  from  the  beginning, 
Sept.  1879  to  June  30th,  1901 . 

2,703 

1,657 

4,360 

Discharged  during  that  period  in¬ 
cluding  deaths . 

2,147 

1,206 

3,353 

Admitted  during  the  year  . 

133 

99 

232 

Discharged  during  the  year  . 

114 

49 

163 

Deaths  . . 

1 

3 

4 

Total  enrolled  during  the  fiscal  year 

671 

503 

1,174 

Remaining  at  the  school  June  30  1901 

556 

451 

1 ,007 

Tribes  represented  during  the  year.  . 

77 

Outings  during  the  fiscal  year  . 

394 

458 

852 

Students  earnings  during  the  fiscal 
year . 

$18,444.78 

$10,269.91 

$28,714.69 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  students  had  to  their  credit  a  total  of  $19,594.83, 
$15,500  of  which  is  their  earned  savings ;  the  balance  coining  to  them  as  annuities, 


etc. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


Tribes. 

At  school 
July  1, 1900. 

M.  F. 

New  pupils 
received. 

M.  F. 

Tot  al. 

Returned 
to  Agen¬ 
cies. 

M.  F. 

Died. 

M.  F. 

At  school 
July  1.  1901. 

M.  F. 

Total 

1.  Alaskan  . 

7 

14 

2 

23 

1 

6 

16 

22 

2.  Allegheny . 

4 

1 

5 

5 

5 

3.  Apache . 

17 

5 

l 

23 

4 

14 

5 

19 

4.  Arapaho . . 

4 

3 

7 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5.  Ankara . 

1 

2 

3 

L 

2 

2 

6.  Assiniboin.. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

i 

3 

7.  Bannock . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8.  Caddo  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9.  Catawba . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10.  Cayuga . . 

3 

1 

4 

j 

3 

4 

11.  Cayuse . 

1 

l 

2 

1 

1 

1 

12.  Chelan  . 

1 

1 

1 

13.  Cherokee  . 

27 

22 

1 

12 

62 

4 

1 

24 

33 

57 

14.  Cheyenne . 

15 

5 

20 

3 

12 

5 

17 

15.  Chippewa . 

38 

26 

8 

8 

80 

12 

2 

34 

32 

66 

16.  Clallam . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

17.  Cohuilla . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18.  Comanche . 

5 

6 

11 

2 

1 

3 

5 

8 

19.  Coos  Bay  .... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20.  Copah  . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

21.  Creek  . 

3 

3 

22.  Crow  . 

8 

7 

1 

16 

1 

8 

7 

15 

23.  Delaware. . 

7 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

6 

6 

24.  Eskimo . . . 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

25.  Cvos  Ventre.  .  .  . 

1 

1 

i 

26.  Iroquois . 

6 

4 

2 

12 

i 

5 

6 

11 

27.  Kickapoo. . 

8 

10 

2 

i 

21 

2 

1 

1 

8 

9 

17 

28.  Kiowa . 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

29.  Klamath . 

8 

10 

18 

6 

2 

2 

8 

10 

30.  Lipan  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

31 .  Man  dan  .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32.  Menominee. .... 

7 

4 

4 

4 

19 

1 

10 

8 

18 

33.  Mission . 

21 

21 

1 

43 

2 

6 

20 

15 

35 

34.  Modoc  .... 

4 

2 

6 

1 

9 

3 

3 

35.  Mohawk  . 

8 

9 

17 

1 

7 

9 

16 

36.  Mohave 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

87.  Mnnsee . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

38.  Navaho  . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

39.  Nez  Perce . 

6 

1 

7 

1 

l 

5 

5 

40.  Okinagan . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

41.  Omaha . 

6 

1 

1 

1 

it 

1 

6 

2 

8 

42.  Oneida .  .... 

43 

47 

10 

9 

109 

5 

5 

48 

51 

99 

43.  Onondaga  . . 

18 

7 

2 

27 

3 

17 

7 

24 

44.  Osage . 

16 

9 

3 

1 

29 

3 

3 

16 

7 

28 

45.  Of, oa  . 

1 

1 

i 

1 

46.  Ottawa . 

6 

3 

2 

1 

12 

3 

1 

5 

3 

8 

47.  Pa.iute  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

48.  Papago 

3 

5 

8 

3 

r; 

8 

49.  Penobscot . 

3 

5 

8 

2 

3 

o 

6 

50.  Piegan . 

9 

4 

2 

1 

16 

3 

i 

8 

4 

12 

51.  Pima  . 

22 

7 

29 

1 

i 

21 

6 

27 

52.  Ponca  . 

o 

4 

1 

7 

3 

4 

7 

58.  Porto  Rican  . . . 

4 

25 

14 

43 

1 

28 

14 

42 

54  Potawatomi .... 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

55.  Pueblo  . 

17 

17 

34 

2 

15 

17 

32 

56.  Puyallup . 

2 

2 

2 

57.  Sauk  &  Fox  .... 

2 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

2 

58.  Seminole  . 

1 

1 

i 

59.  Seneca . 

60 

39 

25 

25 

149 

16 

8 

1 

69 

5  r 

125 

60.  Shawnee . 

5 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

61.  Shoshone . 

4 

3 

5 

5 

17 

1 

9 

7 

16 

62.  Siletz  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

63  Sioux . 

37 

35 

16 

2 

90 

8 

2 

45 

35 

80 

64.  Spokane . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

65.  Stockbridge  .... 

10 

6 

7 

4 

27 

2 

17 

8 

25 

66.  St.  Regis . 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

67.  Summie . 

1 

1 

l 

1 

68.  Tonawanda . 

11 

3 

3 

17 

2 

12 

3 

15 

69.  Tuscarora . 

16 

8 

1 

25 

4 

i 

12 

8 

20 

70.  Ukeah . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

71.  Umatilla . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

8 

72.  Wallawalla  .... 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

73.  Washoe . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

74.  Winnebago . 

9 

6 

1 

16 

1 

2 

8 

5 

13 

75.  Wishoshkan. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

76.  Wyandotte . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

77.  Yuma  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Total . 

538  1 

404 

133  1 

99 

1174 

114 

49 

1 

3 

556 

451 

1007 

'3 


Real  Americanism. 

This  great  diversity  of  origin,  speech 
and  experience  assembled  in  one  unity, 
multiplies  progress  and  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  it  were  well  to  heed.  No  con¬ 
cession  to  any  part  is  ever  made  or  need¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  tribal  or  race  animus 
whatever.  Congeniality  prevails  through¬ 
out, 'though  mayhap  bitter  ancestral  tri¬ 
bal  strife  existed  for  centuries  previous. 

Dwelling  together,  knowing  each  the 
other,  unifies,  drives  out  conceit  and  be¬ 
gets  mutual  respect,  hence  real  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

A  thousand  Sioux  youth  assembled  in 
the  same  place,  in  the  same  school,  un¬ 
der  the  same  administration,  would  only 
perpetuate  Siouxism,  tribalism,  hinder 
English  speaking,  English  education  and 
Americanism.  If  such  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  at  Carlisle,  how  much  more  on  the 
reservation ! 

Chronic  Runners — The  Habit  Cultivated. 

Of  the  114  boys  discharged  during  the 
year,  45  were  dropped  because  of  being 
runaways,  seventy-five  percent  of  whom 
were  new  to  the  school,  and  practically 
all  of  them  were  chronic  runners. 

The  runaway  habit,  which  occurs  only 
among  the  boys,  is  getting  to  be  a  serious 
evil. 

My  knowledge  of  the  methods  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  agencies  and  the  schools  near 
the  reservations  convinces  me  that  run¬ 
ning  away  from  school  is  cultivated  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  system. 

Boys  who  run  away  from  Carlisle,  I 
find  on  tracing,  are  those  who  have  been 
educated  to  run  away  by  the  Agency 
day  or  boarding  schools.  As  no  material 
punishment  is  attached  to  running  away 
from  these  schools,  it  comes  to  be  for  the 
boy  only  a  nice  little  lark. 

At  most  of  the  day  and  agency  board¬ 
ing  schools  mounted  policemen  are  kept 
to  chase  and  bring  back  the  runaways. 
The  policeman  finds  the  boy  at  home, 
takes  him  on  his  horse  behind  him  and 
brings  him  back  to  school,  and  the  boy 
has  had  his  little  visit  home. 

No  pressure  is  placed  upon  the  parents 
nor  upon  the  boy  beyond  that. 

When  the  winter  is  on  and  the  school 
becomes  the,  most  comfortable  place,  then 
the  boy  remains  at  school  all  right,  butas 
soon  as  pleasant  weather  arrives  he  Hits. 


A  Remedy. 

There  ought  to  be  some  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  agencies  that  would  restrain 
instead  of  cultivate  the  runaway  habit, 
and  force  the  parents  to  exert  some  pre¬ 
ventive  pressure. 

This  could  be  done  among  ration  In¬ 
dians  by  using  the  same  means  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  of  parents  for  harboring  or  en¬ 
couraging  the  runaway  boy  that  is  used 
to  compel  them  to  send  the  boy  to  school. 

Agents  withhold  rations  to  the  family 
when  the  children  should  be  in  school 
and  are  not  sent  by  the  parents.  This 
brings  the  parents  to  time  and  they  send 
their  children  to  school. 

If  when  boys  runaway  there  was  the 
same  denial  of  rations  to  the  family,  it 
would  practically  end  running  away  from 
school  among  such  Indians. 

I  suggest  as  a  remedy  to  end  the  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  non-reservation 
schools  that  the  Superintendent  report  to 
the  Agentatthe  time,  and  that  the  Agent 
be  instructed  to  arrest  and  notify  the 
Superintendent,  and  the  boy  be  returned 
to  the  non-reservation  school  under  the 
care  of  a  policeman  and  discipline  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 

A  semi-reformatory  Indian  school  on 
one  of  our  coast  islands,  where  incorrigi- 
bles,  both  runaway  and  other,  could  be 
sent  for  suitable  periods,  would  be  abless- 
ing  to  them  and  the  school  service. 

An  Abomination. 

The  system  or  lack  of  system  in  the 
transfer  of  students  is  an  abomination. 

The  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office 
requiring  promotions  from  school  to 
school  are  a  dead  letter,  and  it  devolves 
now  as  much  as  ever  upon  every  non¬ 
reservation  school  to  send  its  agents  to 
the  reservations  and  persuade  students  to 
attend  and  parents  to  consent,  and  this 
has  always  been  the  case. 

The  reason  is  plain. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reservation  school 
superintendent  of  over  twenty  years’  ser¬ 
vice  in  Indian  schools  told  me  that  not 
less  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  reservation 
school  and  agency  employees  are  opposed 
to  non-reservation  schools- 

Judging  from  our  experience  here  this 

is  not  overstated. 

An  analysis  of  this  opposition  shows 
that  the  people  referred  to  are  acting  igno¬ 
rantly. 
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They  have  received  appointments  in 
the  Indian  service  and  gone  directly  from 
civil  life  to  their  posts  in  the  field. 

They  have  not  come  in  touch  with  the 
non-reservation  schools  nor  gathered  up 
t  lie  intentions  of  the  department  and  con¬ 
gress  in  the  premises,  and  their  own  baili¬ 
wicks  naturally  become  more  important 
to  them  than  any  other. 

Our  Porto  Ricans. 

Last  fall,  upon  the  urgency  of  a  number 
of  people  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  our  new  Island  population,  especially  of 
the  Porto  Ricans,  and  with  your  sanction, 
1  received  as  students  of  this  school,  un¬ 
der  the  same  rules  and  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  Indian  pupils,  four  girls 
and  one  boy  from  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

A  few  months  previous  to  this,  and  up¬ 
on  the  urgency  of  those  who  brought  them 
and  with  your  approval,  I  had  received 
four  boys,  who  came  to  the  states  with 
our  returning  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

An  especially  bright  lad  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  San  Juan  upon  an  appeal 
from  one  of  my  former  teachers,  then  at 
work  in  the  schools  there. 

These  young  people  immediately  became 
a  part  of  the  school  in  all  its  interests, 
and  very  soon  as  a  result  of  their  letters 
home  many  requests  poured  in  from  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  in  Porto  Rico  urging  us 
to  accept  others. 

I  laid  this  matter  before  you  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  be  allowed  to  increase  the 
number  to  forty,  which  you  authorized  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  carrying 
quite  a  good  many  Indian  youths  over 
and  above  our  appropriation  number,  and 
these  could  be  counted  as  a  portion  of  this 
excess. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  with  whom 
I  have  corresponded  quite  a  little,  at  once 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  selected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  Island  the  most 
suitable  of  the  many  candidates,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  be  delivered  at  New 
York  City  without  expense  to  the  school. 

I  received  them  at  that  point. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics,  the 
total  number  was  increased  to  forty-two. 

These  came  in  separate  small  parties, 
and  as  they  continued  to  come,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  appeals  from  parents  urging  that 
their  children  he  included,  increased  so 


that  Commissioner  Brumbaugh  wrote  me 
that  he  could  easily  send  500  if  I  would 
take  them. 

This  movement  and  experience,  with 
very  slight  exception  among  the  very  first 
received  has  been  of  a  most  gratifying 
character. 

The  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the 
parents  and  the  satisfaction  of  individual 
Porto  Ricans,  both  official  and  other  who 
have  visited  the  school,  have  all  been  in 
every  way  encouraging. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  already  placed 
under  our  outing  system  ten  of  these 
young  people,  selecting  for  all  of  them 
the  most  favorable  places  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  I  shall  increase  this  number 
until  if  possible  all  are  so  located  away 
from  the  school ;  for,  living  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  family  and  going  to  school  with 
American  children,  is  a  far  better  and 
more  rapid  method  of  Americanizing  and 
educating  the  Porto  Ricans  than  schools 
made  up  wholly  of  Porto  Ricans  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  It  operates  the  same  with  them 
as  with  the  Indians. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  well  to  in¬ 
sert  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Commissioner  for  that  Island  : 
Dept,  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  May  7th,  lyQl. 
Col.  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Indian  Training  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

On  the  transport  “McClellan”  which 
sailed  from  here  at  noon  today  are  four¬ 
teen  children  for  Carlisle.  The  majority 
of  these  are  girls.  Wiil  you  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  number 
oil  both  boats  there  are  more  boys  than 
girls.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
avoid  this  condition.  The  people  of  this 
Island  are  perfectly  willing  to  send  their 
boys  anywhere  under  the  -un,  but  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
was  able  to  get  any  parents  to  have  their 
daughters  sent  away  from  home.  You 
wiil  understand  the  significance  of  this 
is  due  to  the  Spanish  customs.  I  have 
sent  as  many  on  this  boat  as  the  vessel 
would  accommodate.  I  will  send  as 
many  additional  girls  as  1  can  on  the 
next  transport  to  complete  the  total  num¬ 
ber  to  80.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that  it  would  easily  be  possible  to  send 
500  boys  to  you  if  I  were  to  grant  all  the 
petitions  that  have  been  made  to  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  in  a  few  cases  I  could  send 
you  some  fine  young  women,  but  they  a, re 
above  the  limit  of  18  years,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  feel  free  to  select  them. 
Gills  under  18  years  are  to  be  had  only 
with  difficulty,  but  we  will  be  able  to  send 
the  full  quota  you  asked  for,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that,  you  can  see  your  way 
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clear  to  increase  the  number  allowed  to 
Porto  Rico.  The  claims  of  these  people 
upon  one’s  sympathy  and  the  strong  pleas 
which  they  make  for  help  touch  one’s 
heart. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  these  children  were  escorted  to  the 
American  transport  by  the  public  school 
children  of  this  city  to  the  number  of 
about  400,  marching  under  the  American 
flag,  cheering  the  Carlisle  school  and 
cheering  the  American  Government  for  its 
liberality  in  taking  these  children  and 
giving  them  a  good  education.  I  believe 
that  no  more  salutary  influence  could  be 
exemplified  in  their  behalf  than  this,  and 
my  fond  hope  is  that  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  increase  the  number. 

The  transport  goes  from  here  to  Cuba 
and  will  be  due  in  New  York  on  May  17th. 
Will  you  kindly  arrange  to  have  them 
met  in  New  York? 

Thanking  you  with  my  whole  heart, 
I  am, 

Verj  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  M.G.  Brumbaugh, 

Commissioner. 

Dept.,  of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

San  Juan,  Aug.  17,  1901. 
Cod.  R.  H.  Pratt, 

Supt.  of  Indian  School, 

Cardisle,  Pa., 

Dear  Friend: — 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Aug.  5th 
and  beg  to  say  that  I  will  send  no  more 
pupils  without  your  consent.  I  also  re¬ 
quest  you  to  indulge  mp  in  my  trespass 
upon  your  limits,  and  know  that  you  will 
gladly  forgive  me  for  sending  more  boys 
and  girls  than  1  should  have  sent  when 
you  remember  that  this  office  is  crowded 
daily  with  crying  women  begging  us  to 
send  their  children  north  to  be  educated. 
I  have  now  positively  stopped  the  whole 
procedure,  but  trust  tha  t  in  the  near  future 
you  can  do  us  the  great  service  of  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  send  additional  children  to  the 
school. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner. 

A  Gracious  Contrast. 

This  disposition  and  action  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  the  urgency  of 
Porto  Rican  parents,  is  a  most  gracious 
contrast  to  the  twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  T  have  had  of  the  general  conduct  of 
educators  the  Government  hires  and  sends 
among  the  Indians  to  civilize  them,  and 
to  that  of  Indian  parents  whom  these 
educators  and  civilizers  urge  and  educate 
to  NOT  send  their  children  to  better  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  Industries. 

The  blacksmith,  carriage,  and  wagon, 
tin.  shoe,  harness,  tailor,  paint  and  car¬ 
penter  shops  have  been  running  as  usual, 
and  a  supply  of  tinware,  harness,  car¬ 
riages  and  wagons  manufactured  for  the 
Indian  service. 

The  printing  office  keeps  up  its  printing 


of  a  weekly  paper,  and  printing  of  blanks, 
reports,  lists  and  other  jobs  for  the  school. 

The  laundry,  dining-room,  sewing- 
room,  bakery,  etc.,  were  conducted  as  in 
the  previous  year. 

A  domestic  science  department  was 
put  in  operation  last  fall  and  continued 
through  the  year  with  fair  success. 

Every  girl  in  the  school,  except  those 
in  the  senior  class  and  those  pupils  in  the 
normal  department  who  attend  school  all 
day,  received  instruction  in  this  valuable 
accomplishment. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  industrial 
section  of  the  school  during  the  year  1902. 

The  Farms. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  reniing  a 
farm  of  156  acres,  known  as  the  Hocker 
Farm,  about  three  miles  from  the  school, 
paying  an  annual  rent  of  $600. 

My  endeavors  to  buy  a  nearer  farm  of 
equal  size  and  quality  were  not  effective 
until  last  August. 

I  found  then  a  farm  of  176  acres  corner¬ 
ing  with  the  Parker  Farm,  and  less  than 
a  mile  distant  from  the  school,  could  be 
had  for  $20,000. 

With  the  permission  of  Congress  and 
the  Department,  the  farm  was  purchased 
and  the  final  negotiations  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  1901,  so  that  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

This  gives  us  in  all  306  acres  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
«*f  renting  another  farm. 

The  buildings  on  the  new  farm  are  old 
and  will  need  to  be  replaced  in  part. 
There  is  a  fair  orchard  and  better  vege¬ 
table  land  which  will  make  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  supplies  for  students. 

The  Herd. 

Our  school  herd  numbering  55  cows  con¬ 
tinues  to  bean  invaluable  contribution  to 
our  needs,  but  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  80. 

The  Academic  Department. 

The  principal  teacher  reports  a  year  of 
special  advancement  along  all  lines.  The 
extra  teacher  allowed  last  year  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bring  up  slow  students 
and  those  deficient  in  some  studies,  has 
given  valuable  service  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  discouraged  and  discouraging 
element. 

Sloyd,  music  and  drawing  continue 
valuable  features  of  the  curriculum. 

A  comprehensive  course  of  study  has 
finally  been  completed  by  the  principal 
teacher  and  printed  in  our  printing  office, 
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giving  thorough  and  excellent  direction 
to  the  work  of  every  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  use  of  the  school  library  by 
students  for  reference  and  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  debates  in  the  literary  societies 
has  been  growing  steadily,  and  to  it  is 
due  much  of  the  increased  interest  in  lit¬ 
erary  programs. 

A  class  of  16  girls  and  23  boys  from  17 
different  tribes  was  graduated  in  March 
last. 

With  a  few  exceptions  our  teachers 
took  advantage  of  the  summer  school 
leave  granted  by  the  Department  and 
attended  either  the  Buffalo  and  Detroit 
Institutes  or  regular  summer  schools  for 
teachers. 

At  the  Pan=American. 

During  the  spring,  phonograph  records 
of  school  recitations  and  exercises  for  use 
at  the  Buffalo  Exposition  were  taken  by 
expert  operators  under  the  direction  of 
the  managers  of  the  Government  exhibit; 
also  cinematograph  impressions  of  the 
school  athletics,  gymnastics,  etc.,  and 
Miss  Johnston  under  orders  from  the  De¬ 
partment  took  over  one-hundred  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
school,  interiors  of  school-rooms,  shops 
etc.,  which  are  all  on  exhibition  at  Buffalo 
in  connection  with  papers  prepared  in  the 
school-rooms,  and  samples  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  products.  Mr.  Howard  Gans- 
woith,  a  graduate  of  this  school  and  this 
year  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
has  efficient  charge  of  the  Indian  ex¬ 
hibit  for  the  Department  for  a  part  of  the 
season. 

The  Band. 

In  November  last  I  was  invited  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  at  Buffalo  to  make  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  our  Band  for  a  month  in  the 
summer. 

In  making  this  application,  the  Direct¬ 
or  General  stated  that  their  object  was  to 
show  what  instruction  and  opportunity 
would  develop  in  Indians  along  higher 
musical  lines. 

As  the  savage  qualities  of  the  Indian 
are  usually  put  before  the  public  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  civilized  qualifi¬ 
cation,  I  concluded  to  accept  the  offer. 
The  Band  was  at  the  time  disorganized, 
but  I  secured  the  best  leader  I  could  find 
and  pushed  the  preparation  for  this  en¬ 
gagement.  The  result  has  been  more 
than  gratifying. 

The  Band  is  more  finely  developed  than 
ever  before,  and  without  concession  on 
account  of  being  Indian  is  ranked  by 
musical  authorities  as  equal  in  many 
selections  to  Sousa’s  and  other  celebrat¬ 
ed  bands. 


A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  concerning 
the  establishment,  methods,  aims  and 
results  of  the  school,  together  with  que¬ 
ries  as  to  the  use  made  of  education  by 
those  who  go  out  from  us. 

To  meet  these  I  have  arranged  to  issue 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  catalogue  or 
annual,  giving  the  points  of  general  in¬ 
terest. 

From  the  first  we  have  kept  as  careful 
an  office  record  of  every  student  as  our 
work  would  permit,  but  our  numbers  are 
too  great  for  a  catalogue  of  all.  I  shall 
therefore  include  only  all  the  graduates 
and  a  few  special  students  who  left  the 
school  before  we  began  to  graduate 
pupils. 

A  committee  is  now  at  work  on  this 
booklet  which  will  be  illustrated  with 
some  of  Miss  Johnston’s  pictures  and 
ready  for  publication  as  soon  as  pla.tes 
are  procured. 

A  Card  System 

of  records  is  in  process  of  completion  in 
the  record  department,  and  when  fully 
written  up  will  afford  ready  means  for  a 
quick  survey  of  every  pupil’s  career. 

New  Additions. 

We  have  in  process  of  erection  at  the 
school  an  addition  to  the  storehouse,  and 
two  additions  to  the  dining-room,  44  I  t. 
6  in.  x  32  ft.  The  first  will  double  our 
present  storage  room  and  the  dining¬ 
room  annex  will  give  a  room  126  ft.  x  82f't. 

These  are  made  necessary  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  school. 

Last  winter  700  students  were  crowded 
at  meals  into  a  hall  originally  intended  to> 
seat  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Larger 
quarters  are  now  needed  for  the  boys  and 
girls  and  more  accommodations  for  the 
employees  are  also  necessary. 

The  New  Boilers  Satisfactory. 

The  600  H.  P.  boilers  placed  last  year 
have  given  satisfaction,  heating  the 
buildings  much  more  uniformly  and 
economically  than  the  previous  years. 

Our  Health. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  can 
report  the  health  of  the  school  exception¬ 
ally  good  throughout  the  year. 

Of  the  four  deaths  this  year,  one  was 
of  quick  consumption,  and  another  of 
heart  disease,  another  of  brain  trouble, 
while  the  last  was  undoubtedly  of  previ¬ 
ous  development. 

The  girl  was  taken  ill  soon  after  her 
arrival  and  was  at  once  beyond  help. 

These  health  results  disprove  the  state¬ 
ments  of  critics  who  allege  that  in  the 
remote  schools  an  excessive  percentage 
of  the  students  die. 

Former  Statements  Emphasized. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  em- 
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phasize  statements  I  have  been  making 
for  several  years  past.  I  have  now  been 
in  the  Indian  School  service  for  28  years, 
not  counting  the  three  years  feeble  school 
work  for  and  while  in  charge  of  Indian 
prisoners  at  Ft.  Marion,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 

My  experience  among  the  Indians  prior 
to  going  to  Florida,  added  to  the  Florida 
experience,  led  me  to  know  that  all  the 
Indians  need  in  order  to  become  English- 
speaking,  useful,  intelligent  American 
citizens  is  the  same  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  accorded  to  our  own  people 
and  all  foreigners  who  emigrate  to  and 
locate  among  us . 

I  have  always  seen  and  now  more  than 
ever  before  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  Indians  these  opportunities  with 
any  force  in  their  tribal  aggregations  on 
their  reservations. 

The  element  of  necessity,  of  contact,  the 
learning  by  seeing,  association  with,  and 
doing  is  entirely  absent  at  their  homes. 

We  had  ample  experiences  to  prove 
this  before  Carlisle  and  other  non-reser¬ 
vation  schools  were  established. 

No  experiences  we  have  had  since  dis¬ 
prove  it. 

Educating  them  together  in  tribes  is 
only  added  hire  to  remain  tribes. 

Tribal  disintegration,  individual  free¬ 
dom  and  the  taking  upon  their  individual 
selves  the  useful  qualities  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  can  never  come  to  them  in  any 
fullness  through  any  educational  training 
that  may  be  given  to  them  in  their  tribal 
masses  on  their  reservations,  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  excellent  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Again  I  say  the  Sioux,  educated  in 
schools  made  up  entirely  of  Sioux  on  the 


Sioux  reservation,  naturally  accept  that 
they  are  to  remain  Sioux  indefinitely. 

There  being  a  general  slush  fund  for 
that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  all  Agents  and  Agency  school 
people  naturally  willing  to  build  and  im¬ 
prove  their  surroundings  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  in  many  cases  expensive  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  reser¬ 
vations  for  practically  all  the  children. 

These  schools  are  required  to  be  kept 
full  or  their  employee  force  is  cut  down. 

This  compels  the  reservation  school 
through  its  entire  employee  force  to  hold 
the  children  to  their  reservations. 

Most  of  the  non-reservation  schools  are 
carried  on  as  though  under  the  reserva¬ 
tion  system,  because  no  effort  is  made  to 
give  their  pupils  experiences  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  beyond  the  school  limits. 

The  children  are  brought  from  the  res¬ 
ervations  to  the  schools,  reservated  there 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  the  res¬ 
ervations. 

As  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  meth¬ 
ods  of  tribalizing  or  catering  to  useless 
Indians,  not  even  with  schools  when  used 
for  that  purpose,  I  feel  that  I  am  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  extraneous  to  about 
all  that  is  being  done  for  the  Indians,  be¬ 
cause  I  see  that  much  failure  is  bound  to 
come  in  the  final  reckoning,  for  it  will 
continue  to  be  alleged  and  alleged  to  be 
proven  that  Indians  cannot  take  on  our 
education  and  civilization  successfully, 
but  in  truth  they  have  never  been  really 
invited  into  nor  allowed  any  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  civilization’s  family. 

Very  respectfully, 

II.  H.  Pratt, 

Lt.  Col.  15th  Cavalry,  Supt. 
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rWENTY  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Department  of  the  Interior. 

Indian  School  Service, 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1902. 

To  The  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  June  80th,  1902: 


Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Enrolled  July  1,  1901 . 

451 

1,007 

Admitted  during  year . 

139 

88 

227 

Enrolled  “  “  from  88  tribes . 

695 

539 

1,234 

Discharged  “  “ . 

159 

98 

252 

Deaths  “  “ . 

— 

1 

1 

Remaining  on  rolls  June  30,  1902 . 

536 

445 

981 

Highest  number  in  attendance,  one  time . 

. .  . !  593 

480 

1,073 

Graduated  Feb  6th,  1902 . 

19 

22 

41 

Of  the  number  remaining  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  80%  on  coming  to 
us  entered  the  fourth  grade  and  below,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Entering 

k 1 

1 1 

k 1 

U 

1  st  orarte 

191 

2nd 

kk 

.  217 

.  3rd 

l  < 

.  169 

.  4th 

.  5th 

u 

k  k 

.  208 

.  98 

k 1 

6th 

l  ( 

56 

i 1 

...  7th 

u 

30 

u 

8th 

u 

9 

k  L 

9th 

1 1 

.  5 

l  l 

10th 

Ik 

t  l 

for  higher  education 

.  3 

Total  entering  all  grades .  981 


Outings. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Average  during  vacation . 

“  “  winter  with  school . 

Total  “  year . 

Earned  . 

815 

165 

489 

$20,245,77 
$19,136  80 

300 

196. 

439 

$11,373.39 

$13,200.99 

616 

361 

928 

$31 ,619.16 
$32,337.79 

Total' savings  at.  intorofit 

The  varied  industrial  training  heretofore  reported  was  continued  both  to  boys  and 
girls.  All  boys  were  instructed  in  farming,  and  also  in  one  of  the  industries —  car¬ 


pentry,  blacksmithing,  wagon  and  carriage  making,  harness-making,  tinning,  paint¬ 
ing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  steam-fitting,  baking  and  dairying,  and  all  girls 
received  instruction  in  sewing,  laundering,  cooking,  and  housekeeping. 

The  schoolroom  work  shows  increasingly  satisfactory  results  in  the  advance  in 
standard  of  scholarship  and  improvement  in  articulation  and  English.  The  depart¬ 
ment  for  bringing  up  backward  and  unevenly  advanced  new  pupils  under  a  special 
teacher  continued  with  their  classes  a  very  considerable  number  who  other¬ 
wise  would  have  fallen  behind.  Nature  study  has  special  interest  for  the  nature- 
loving  Indian  pupil  and  was  taken  up  with  more  system  and  larger  results.  Music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  drawing  and  sloyd,  besides  varying  the  tension  of  study, 
added  much  to  the  capability  of  individual  students  and  to  the  pleasure  of  all. 

Very  Respectfully, 


Lt.  Col.  15th  Cavalry,  Supt. 


Miss  M.  Burgess,  Supt.  of  Printing, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


Entered  in  the  Post  Office  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  Second 
class  matter. 


Do  not  hesitate  to  take  this  paper  from 
the  Post  Office,  for  if  you  have  not  paid  for  it 
some  one  else  lias. 


COLONEL  PRATT  TO  REVEREND  SANDFORD 

I  think  we  are  coming  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding.  I  like  a  fair,  open  contro¬ 
versy,  fought  to  a  conclusion.  With  such 
people  I  can  get  along  ail  right.  I  believe 
I  am  as  much  after  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  as  can  be,  and  want  to  say  right 
here  as  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
that  unless  Carlisle  can  be  made  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  their  advancement  it  would  better 
die,  and  in  my  judgment  all  Indian 
schools  should  die  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Your  plan  of  getting  them  into  the  day 
schools  may  work  better  now,  but  with 
ten  dollars  per  quarter,  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  paid  for  quite  a  number  of  years  for 
each  Indian  child  in  the  public  schools, 
(See  my  reply  to  what  Agent  Jensen  says 
on  the  first  page  of  last  week’s  Red  Man) 
that  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  itself  a  failure,  and  for  the  reason 
stated. 

In  New  York  State,  where  the  Indians 
are  much  further  advanced  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  population  is  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter  from  what  it  is  with  you,  getting 
the  Indian  children  into  the  public  school 
system  of  the  State  has  been  slow  in 
accomplishment  and  unsatisfactory  in 
results.  I  think,  however,  it  is  largely 
due  to  a  lack  of  persistency  on  the  part  of 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge.  In 
all  efforts  of  whatever  sort,  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  those  making  such 
efforts  have  everything  to  do  with  their 
success. 

What  I  object  to  is  what  has  been  done 
so  largely,  making  the  Indian  schools 
an  additional  factor  to  keep  the  Indians 
segregated  and  away  from  the  industrial 
and  public  school  system  and  from  all  as¬ 
sociation  with  our  own  people,  which 
would  more  speedily  make  them  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  than  any  school  or  any  seg¬ 
regating  system  that  can  be  adopted. 
My  “outing”  does  more  for  the  learning 
of  English  and  for  the  absorption  of  proper 
ideas  in  regard  to  labor  and  citizenship, 
ownership  of  property,  etc.,  than  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  done  in  any  school,  even  Carlisle. 

I  think  you  emphasize  a  little  too 
strongly  the  Indian  home — holding  the 
Indian  to  his  home.  It  is  a  dreadfully 
unhealthy  home,  and  to  it  is  due  in  a  very 
large  measure,  the  scrofulous  and  tuber¬ 
culous  conditions  from  which  the  Indians 
suffer  most. 


The  question  to-day  is  not  what  we 
must  do  for  the  Indian,  but  what  the  In¬ 
dian  must  do  for  himself  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  not  collectively. 

It  seems  strange  we  can  cheat  the  In¬ 
dians  but  cannot  educate  them. 

To  rob  a  race  of  their  land  is  bad,  but 
to  rob,  imprison  and  stunt  that  race 
morally,  physically  and  intellectually, 
what  is  it? 

There  was  a  time  when  Government 
bullets  killed  the  Indians.  Now  it  is  the 
Government  red  tape. 

If  one  one-hundredth  of  the  amount  tak¬ 
en  to  kill  the  Indians  had  been  used  to 
educate  them  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Indian 
question  would  have  been  settled  long 
ago. 

Civilization  ought  to  develop  the  good 
qualities  in  the  Indian  and  make  the 
Indian  a  man,  and  not  a  better  Ind¬ 
ian;  he  is  “Injun”  enough,  already. 

Shame  on  the  athlete,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  strength  tramples  on  the  weak! 
Our  duty  is  to  help  our  brother  man  up 
to  our  standard  of  strength.  This  applies 
to  the  Government  in  its  relations  to  the 
Indians. 

Any  methods  (it  makes  no  difference 
how  good  the  intentions  might  have  been 
or  from  what  source  they  may  have  orig¬ 
inated)  which  come  between  the  Indian 
and  civilization  are  hindrances,  and  will 
keep  the  Indian  in  the  background  of 
progress,  a  worthless  expense  and  help¬ 
less. 

Gradual  processes  of  civilizing  the  In¬ 
dians  might  do,  if  they  were  to  live  as 
long  as  Methuselah  and  the  white  man’s 
greed  could  be  suppressed  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Reservation  is  “hell”,  a  poisonous  tank 
where  vice  and  corruption  predominate 
and  all  Indians  are  corralled  and  stamped 
U.  S.  I  D.  The  United  States  Indian 
Agent  is  a  little  god  that  has  more  sover¬ 
eignty  over  his  subjects  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  or  the  Sultan 
of  Zulu. 

The  reservation  system  is  a  civilized 
bluff,  a  painted  tissue  paper  partition 
that  debars  the  Indian  from  his  natural 
rights.  Why  has  this  been  done? 

The  Government  method  of  treating  the 
Indian  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
our  country,  which  grants  every  one  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  money 
annuities  do  not  and  will  never  equip  the 
untutored  Indian  to  compete  with  the 
outside  world  any  more  than  such  gifts 
to  a  child. 

“Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?” 

'■?es,my  darling  daughter: 


TWENTY=FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

- o - 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Indian  School  Service, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Aug-  12,  1903. 

To  The  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: 

The  6th  of  September  next  ends  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  since,  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Interior  directing  me  to  establish  this 
school. 


Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total 

Total  enrollment  during  24  years. . . 

3059 

1850 

4903 

“  “  "  during  fiscal  year. . . . 

747 

551 

1298 

Tribes  represented  . 

— 

— 

77 

Average  attendance  (10  school  mos.) 
Total  number  graduated . 

543 

438 

981 

(beginning- 1889) 

203 

170 

373 

Number  graduated  this  year . 

18 

28 

46 

Attending  public  schools  last  winter 

134 

171 

305 

4 


bosses  among  our  own  people.  Our  experiences 
with  pupils  coming  to  the  school  from  these 
gypsy,  homeless  influences  prove  that  better  re¬ 
sults  can  be  expected  by  taking  youth  immediate¬ 
ly  from  original  Indian  life. 

The  emphasis  placed  by  the  Department  upon 
the  employment  of  young  Indians  from  the 
schools  as  helpers  throughout  the  school  service 
leads  me  to  compile  from  your  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1902  a  list  of  those  so  employed  who 
have  passed  under  Carlisle  training.  24,000 
youth  attended  the  various  schools.  Of  these 
Carlisle  had  1,000  (4  per  cent).  668  Indians  were 
employed  in  the  School  Service  Carlisle  furnish¬ 
ed  101  of  these,  or  over  15  per  cent,  as  follows: 


3  Principal  Teachers 
16  Teachers 
7  Asst-  Teachers 
6  Industrial  Teachers 

1  Asst.  Industrial  Teacher 
5  Disciplinarians 

2  Asst.  Disciplinarians 

3  Farmers 

1  Asst.  Farmer 
3  Clerks 
3  Asst.  Clerks 
9  Asst.  Matrons 
1  Band  Leader 
'  1  Asst.  Engineer 
5  Laundresses 
Total  - 


4  Asst  Laundresses 
1  Seamstress 
8  Asst  Seamstresses 
1  Electrician 
1  Gardener 

1  Gardener  and  night  watchman 

2  Shoemakers 

1  Shoe  and  Karuessmaker 
4  Housekeepers 

2  Bakers 

1  Cook 

2  Asst.  Cooks 

1  Hospital  Cook 

4  Night  Watchmen 

2  Laborers 
101 


Their  combined  salaries  for  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $46,300. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  name  them  in 
this  report,  but  I  enclose  you  the  Tst  giving  names, 


positions,  salaries  and  places  where  employed. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  former  students 
were  also  used  in  the  Indian  agency  service  in 
various  capacities,  clerks,  farmers,  etc. 

While  I  have  conformed  to  the  plans  of  the 
Bureau  and  yielded  to  the  requests  of  graduates 
and  advanced  students  and  spoken  a  word  for 
them  to  the  Department  when  they  asked  it  and 
were  worthy,  1  have  never  urged  upon  the  de¬ 
partment  wholesale  employment  of  our  graduates, 
but  rather  have  uniformly  urged  them  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  struggle  for  the  good  things 
of  life  in  competition  with  our  other  peoples,  and 
so  begin  tribal  disintegration  and  their  unifica¬ 
tion  with  our  masses.  The  special  success  of 
Carlisle  and  these  favorable  results  are  largely 
due  to  the  character  building  influences  of  the 
Outing  System,  not  only  because  of  the  practical 
quality  of  their  individual  experiences,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  them  into  daily  contact  with  in¬ 
terested  and  worthy  citizens,  which  association 
enables  them  to  accumulate  invaluable  qualities  of 
independent  manhood  and  womanhood  not  to  be 
gained  by  any  amount  of  theoretical  institutional 
training.  The  tenacity  of  Agency  and  tribal 
control,  through  their  many  inducements,  hin¬ 
ders  a  far  greater  success. 

I  have  urged  all  along  and  here  renew  that 
urgency  for  an  increased  number  of  Indian 
schools  favorably  located  to  thus  send  Indian 
youth  out  into  the  public  schools  and  into  our  in- 


dustrial  life,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  capable 
citizenship  quickly. 

The  academic  and  industrial  departments  of 
the  school  were  continued  on  practically  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore  reported,  no  material 
changes  in  system  being  made. 

We  lost  our  excellent  Principal  Teacher, 
Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  by  his  recall  to  serve  at  the  Bloomsburg 
Normal.  His  duties  were  taken  by  Mr.  Allen, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  whose  long  experience 
both  as  Principal  Teacher  and  as  Superintendent 
in  the  Indian  School  service  especially  qualifies 
him  for  this  work.  Algebra  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  senior  class  and  added  attention  given 
to  the  more  elementary  mathematics  along  lines 
that  will  tend  to  co-ordinate  the  academic  and 
industrial  departments. 

A  class  of  forty-six  graduated  in  February. 
This  twenty-third  •commencement  occasion  was 
made  significant  by  the  presence  of  about  fifty 
former  students,  some  of  whom  had  been  absent 
from  the  school  as  long  as  eighteen  years,  and 
whose  accounts  of  experiences  since  leaving  the 
school  were  a  contradiction  to  the  many  asser¬ 
tions  of  failure  of  returned  students. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  history  of 
the  school  illustrated  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  especially  in  the  Sunday  editions, 
making  most  flagrantly  false  allegations  against 
returned  Carlisle  students.  Within  the  past  five 


years  as  many  as  twenty  such  stories  have  been 
printed,  all  of  them  entirely  false,  and  some  of 
them  most  malignant  in  character.  There  has 
seemed  to  be  a  syndicate  of  fabricators  moved  by 
a  common  purpose  to  disparage  and  manufacture 
prejudice.  My  repeated  contradictions  of  these 
stories  to  newspapers  themselves  did  not  stop 
these  misrepresentations. 

In  July  last  White  Buffalo,  one  of  our  first 
students,  who  left  the  school  eighteen  years  ago, 
was  published  as  having  committed  a  triple  mur¬ 
der  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  and  after  confession 
of  his  crimes  was  in  jail  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
courts.  This  story  with  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Indian  pictures  and  the  alleged  picture 
of  one  of  his  victims  was  printed  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  'Worth  American.”  Xo  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  W  hite  Buffalo  was  reported  by 
his  agent  to  be  one  of  the  best  Indians  on  the  res¬ 
ervation,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  sending  his  children  to  school.  I  sent  for 
White  Buffalo  and  brought  suit  against  “The 
North  American”  for  criminal  libel.  When  the 
managers  found  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  they 
printed  the  facts  and  gave  them  wide  circulation, 
and  zealously  began  a  prosecution  of  their  west¬ 
ern  correspondent  who  had  written  the  article 
from  Wichita,  Kansas,  hut  who  had  left  that  State 
and  gone  into  Missouri.  The  suit  is  still  pend¬ 
ing  awaiting  opportunity  to  get  the  correspondent 
before  the  courts  at  his  own  home  in  Kansas. 


I  he  treatment  of  this  case  in  the  west  indicates 
large  sympathy  with  such  misrepresentation. 

These  malicious  inventions  are  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  west.  In  February  last  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  “New  York  Evening 
Post,”  claiming  to  enjoy  high  official  recognition 
in  our  capital  city,  published  in  “The  Post1’  that 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington  at  which  f  had  pre¬ 
sented  young  I  ndians  as  orators,  etc  ,  a  notable  rec¬ 
itation  was  given  by  one  of  our  students,  and  that 
afterward  one  of  my  teachers  stated  publicly  that 
the  young  man  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
he  declaimed;  that  he  had  simply  been  trained, 
parrot-like,  for  that  appearance;  insinuating  that 
1  was  deceiving  my  superiors  and  the  public. 
The  puerility  of  such  statements  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  would  be  better  to  pass  them  un¬ 
noticed,  and  1  would  do  that  were  it  not  that  they 
are  kept  alive  by  their  fabricators  and  through 
wide  repetition  find  credence  and  form  public 
opinion.  No  teacher  of  Carlisle  made  any  such 
statement  and  no  student  of  Carlisle  was  ever 
prepared  and  brought  before  the  public  anywhere 
who  did  not  understand  what  he  presented- 

The  athletic  abilities  of  the  students  continue 
to  attract  wide  attention. 

Last  spring  our  band  had  a  two  weeks’  en¬ 
gagement  at  Gfimbel  Brothers  in  Philadelphia. 
The  different  floors  of  that  great  store  on  which 
they  played  were  always  crowded  with  interested 
listeners  and  many  most  complimentary  expres- 


sions  came  to  us  about  the  excellence  of  their  music. 

The  library  has  been  increasingly  appreciated 
and  utilized,  3,485  volumes  having  been  taken 
out  and  read  by  the  pupils  during  the  year. 

From  our  mechanical  departments  1  have  to 
report  the  loss  of  Mr.  Harris,  our  accomplished 
blacksmith,  who  after  serving  us  faithfully  for 
twenty-two  years,  was  compelled  to  retire  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health. 

The  blacksmith  shop  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
modeled  and  re-equipped,  and  together  with 
other  departments  advanced  in  efficiency. 

During  the  year  the  school  was  favored  with 
special  instruction  in  music  by  Prof.  Wm.  L 
Tomlins  and  by  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Burton;  in  both 
music  and  physical  culture  by  Miss  Tomlins;  in 
Nature  Study  by  Miss  Julia  Rogers  from  Cornell 
University;  by  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith  of  the 
New  Paltz  Normal,  New  York,  aided  by  physical 
and  psychological  instruments  giving  tests  and  ex¬ 
periments;  and  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Elson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  gave  eight  comprehensive  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lectures  on  American  History,  all  of  which 
aroused  interest  and  added  material  help  to  the 
regular  school  work. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  -support  and  education 
at  this  school  for  the  year  was  8121. 2b.  This 
omits  cost  of  transportation,  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs.  If  these  are  added  and  every 
expense  whatsoever  included,  the  per  capita  cost 
-tO'Grovernment  was  $152,90. 
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I  am  aware  that  because  of  our  Outing'  some 
apology  is  urged  when  considering  the  economy 
of  Carlisle.  In  my  judgment  no  better  move 
could  be  made  than  to  place  all  Indian  youth  un¬ 
der  such  Outing  and  public  school  experiences 
even  if  it  cost  the  Government  $152.90  per  capita 
each  year  for  a  few  years.  Then  all  such  youth 
could  safely  be  turned  loose  from  agency  and  trib¬ 
al  control  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  a  very 
part  of  our  industrial  citizenry. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  past  year 
has  been  exceptionally  good. 

Teachers  and  all  employees  have  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  interest  especially  grat¬ 
ifying. 

Very  Respectfully, 


Col.  and  Superintendent. 


